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MR. ARNOLD? 


Mr. Arnold (busy news photographer) is 
himself a very tricky person to get in 
focus. No sooner here . . . he’s got to be 
somewhere else . . . and fast. Of course 
he always gets there — by air; and he 
invariably flies British. Which is where 
next year’s airliner comes in. For 

Mr. Arnold’s fares are helping to put 
yet another British world-beater on the 
stocks. Helping to pay the men who 
design and build her; and helping 

BEA to send air line technicians to 
advise on the operational aspects. 

Mr. Arnold was one of nearly 2 million 
people who flew BEA last year. That’s 
why British Civil Aviation is on top. 
And passengers who fly British this year— 


and next—are making sure we stay there. 
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Foreword 


ICHARD COEUR-DE-LION, as Mr. 
R Bnei writes in the opening 

article of this issue “‘ has always been 
accepted as one of the most splendid and 
romantic of English heroes.” Yet, during 
his ten-year reign, he spent less than six 
months in England ; the cost of his wars and 
of his ransom obliged him to be one of the 
fiercest taxers among our kings ; during his 
father’s lifetime, he was frequently a rebel, 
in alliance with Henry II’s enemies ; his 
celebrated Crusade ended in a compromise 
peace ; Jerusalem was not delivered, and 
Richard’s campaign in Palestine was dis- 
graced by a deplorable massacre of Saracen 
prisoners. All this adds up to a long count 
against him. Nevertheless, later ages have 
preferred to remember his personal gal- 
lantry, his undoubted capacity in general- 
ship, and his skill in verse and music—well 
attested by contemporary troubadours. It is 
not a matter, therefore, as so often, of legend 
and fact being violently in contradiction. 
Sir Walter Scott, we suppose, in The 





Talisman has presented the legendary por- 
trait of Coeur-de-Lion that has probably 
exercised the greatest influence upon suc- 
ceeding generations. Scott, in this instance, 
was not far from the historical truth in his 
estimate of the king’s character. “ His 
tossed couch and impatient gestures,” Scott 
wrote, of Richard’s enfevered camp be- 
tween Acre and Ascalon, betrayed his 
energy and his recklessness of disposition. 
Throughout the novel, the king behaves 
with all the suddenness of temper common 
to his family. But Scott was unable to 
conceive of an heroic character without 
attributing to it some of his own virtues. 
Thus in The Talisman, Richard appears 
as a generous figure and a devoted husband; 
and his well deserved enemies among fellow 
Crusaders are represented as wholly evil 
traitors. Mr. Runciman, whose Histury of 
the Crusades is one of the ornaments of 
historical writing in our times, offers a 
grimmer, though not less glorious, picture 
of the Lionheart’s vehement personality. 
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By STEVEN 


English kings whose glory has shone bright- 

est down the ages are the two who most 
eagerly sacrificed the interests of their kingdom 
for grandiose foreign wars. Neither Richard I 
nor Henry V concerned himself much with the 
welfare of England. Both regarded the country 
as a source of wealth and power to be expended 
upon battles abroad. During a reign of ten 
years, King Richard spent less than six months 
in England. His wars and their consequences 
involved his subjects in costs that could only 
be met by heavy financial exactions ; and the 
chief merit of his reign was that it tested the 
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administration developed by his father Henry 
II and that it enabled one of the ablest of 
English statesmen, Hubert Walter, to improve 
and strengthen the governmental system. 
Richard’s own contribution was negative, and 
but for Hubert Walter would have been disas- 
trous. Yet to Englishmen of his own time, and 
ever afterwards, he has always been accepted 
as one of the most splendid and romantic of 
English heroes. 

Richard Plantagenet was born on September 
8th, 1157, the third son of Henry II, King 
of England, Duke of Normandy and Count of 
Anjou and Maine, and of Eleanor, heiress of 
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** of all her children Eleanor loved Richard the most ; ”’ 
The Queen’s effigy at Fontévrault 


Aquitaine, and the second son to reach man- 
hood. His heredity was sinister. His father’s 
family, the Counts of Anjou, were famed for 
their fierce temper. Henry II’s mother had 
been heiress of the ruthless and capable line 
of the Dukes of Normandy, with Scottish ard 
Anglo-Saxon blood coming in through her 
mother. Eleanor’s family, the ancient house of 
Poitou, though it traditionally patronized poetry 
and the arts, had a reputation almost as terrible 
as that of the Angevins. Both Henry II and 
Eleanor were restless and high-tempered, with 
abilities above the average ; but while Henry 
was a wise and conscientious administrator, 
Eleanor was irresponsible, and she srent her 
days in unscrupulous intrigue. One husband, 
King Louis VII of France, had already divorced 
her with a sigh of relief ; and her marriage with 
Henry soon became a long, snarling dog-fight. 

Of all her children Eleanor loved Richard 





the most. As the second surviving son and his 
mother’s favourite, he was enfeoffed with her 
inheritance of Aquitaine, whose Duke he 
became in 1172, when he was aged fifteen. 
Henry had not been popular in his wife’s 
Duchy ; and its nobility was unruly and in- 
subordinate, with a dangerous rival claimant 
in the person of the Count of Toulouse. Yet 
before he was twenty Richard had reduced his 
vassals to obedience, in spite of the distraction 
of a war against his own father, fought at his 
mother’s instigation. It was during these years 
that his reputation was made. He was 4a 
splendid young man, tall and well-built, with 
red-gold hair and the fine features and the 
charm of manner that characterized his mother’s 
family. There was never any doubt of his genius 
as a soldier, and his thoughtfulness towards 
his men made knights from all over France 
eager to serve under him. Troubadours were 
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welcome at his court and sang his praises widely. 
Bertrand de Born, the most famous of them all, 
had thought him at first an insufferable youth, 
but soon fell victim to his charm. Indeed, 
Bertrand so eagerly encouraged him against 
his father that Dante placed him in Hell for it. 
Richard needed little encouragement. He was 
always ready, with his mother’s support, to 
take up arms against Henry II, either with or 
without the alliance of his brothers. The 
climax came in 1185, when Henry decided to 
deprive him of Aquitaine and give it to the 
youngest of the princes, John, who was still 
loyal to his father. But to make the transference 
legal, Queen Eleanor had to be released from 
the confinement in which her husband tried to 
keep her ; for the Aquitanians would accept 
no arrangement in which she did not visibly 
concur. Richard’s elder brother Henry had 
died in 1183, and he was now heir to his father’s 
lands ; but he saw no reason why he should 
therefore lose his Duchy ; and his mother, once 
released, gave him all her sympathy. The next 
four years saw a series of wars and short-lived 
reconciliations between the old King and 
Richard. The only beneficiary was the young 
King of France, Philip, later surnamed 
Augustus, Queen Eleanor’s step-son, a serious, 
inscrutable boy with a precocious talent for 
intrigue. 

While these quarrels dragged on, news came 
to the West that on July 4th, 1187, the army of 
the Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem had been 
annihilated by the Saracens and that on 
October 2nd the Saracen commander Saladin 
had entered Jerusalem itself. The Kingdom of 
the Grusaders had been founded by the heroic 
effort of the First Crusade not quite a century 
before. It was known that in recent decades 
things had not been going well there. But no 
one expected so overwhelming a disaster. To 
every prince and nobleman in Europe the loss 
of the Holy City and the True Cross, the most 
sacred relic of the Faith, came as a bitter shock 
and almost as a personal reproach ; they were 
conscious that all their subjects were horrified 
to see them fighting with each other while the 
fate of the Holy Places was at stake. Richard, 
young, vigorous and famed for his skill in 
warfare, seemed the ideal leader for the army 
that must be sent to rescue Eastern Christen- 





dom ; and Richard himself lost no delay in 
making a response to the call. In November, 
1187, before the actual fall of Jerusalem was 
known in France, he solemnly took the Cross. 
Next January his aged father and the young 
King of France followed his example ; and all 
over France and England men prepared them- 
selves to go on the Crusade. 

But then there was delay. None of the three 
great potentates seemed eager to fulfil his vow. 
A war broke out between Richard and King 
Philip. King Henry joined in against the 
French. Then Richard treacherously joined 
Philip against his own father. The Pope sent 
a legate to order the Kings to make peace ; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury tried in vain to 
mediate. The Count of Flanders ostentatiously 
set out for the Crusade without waiting for his 
dilatory superiors. Peace was restored when 
King Henry died, in July 1189, and Richard 
succeeded to all his vast dominions. It was 
thought that the delays would now be ended. 
Richard and Philip were allies. Surely they 
would both now start on the great expedition. 
But still they hesitated. Neither King trusted 
the other sufficiently to leave his own kingdom 
exposed by his absence unless his rival came 
too. Richard had to go to England to be 
crowned and to raise money by the Saladin 
Tithe and other devices, and to arrange for its 
administration while he should be away. These 
duties, which Richard could well claim were 
necessary, involved six more months of waiting. 
Then, when both kings were ready to start, the 
Queen of France died, and Philip had to post- 
pone his departure, and Richard would not 
leave without him. It was not till July 1290 
that the two kings met at Vézelay with their 
armies and began their eastward journey. 

Even to his contemporaries Richard’s dally- 
ing seemed irresponsible. His early wars 
against his father had been forgiven. But that 
after taking the Cross he should pause to fight 
his father again, and then to bargain endlessly 
with his brother of France, caused men to 
question his sincerity. In fact, Richard was 
sincere in his faith. He genuinely desired to 
fight the infidel. But he was always more ready 
to promise than to fulfil. He loved to re- 
organize and rearrange his affairs, but was 
quickly bored and distracted. Equal blame 
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In a ten years’ reign, six months in England ; 
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might have been laid for the delays on Philip 
of France. But Philip was sparing of extrav- 
agant promises, and he always made it clear 
that he put the interests of his kingdom even 
before those of the Crusade. It is possible that 
neither recognized the urgency of the need for 
help in the East. It was known that Saladin 
had been held before the walls of Tyre and that 
in 1189 the knights of Outremer had them- 
selves taken the offensive against the infidel and 
marched to recapture Acre. It was known, too, 
that a greater army than either Philip cr Richard 
could raise had set out in May 1189, from Ger- 
many under the Western Emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa ; and it is possible that neither 
Richard nor Philip was in a hurry to join an 
expedition whose chief figure would not be 
either of them. As it happened, the great 
Emperor was drowned in a river in southern 
Asia Minor a month before the Kings set out 
from Vezelay, and his army gradually dispersed. 
It was more than ever urgent that help should 
come quickly to the East. 
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Even so, Richard did not hurry his journey. 
His fleet had already left England, to sail 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and meet him 
at Marseilles. From there some of his ships, 
and a few of his men, went direct under the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to Syria. But 
Richard himself decided to stop in Sicily. His 
sister Joan, the only woman besides his mother 
for whom he had any affection, was Queen- 
dowager of Sicily and was being hardly treated 
by her husband’s successor, King Tancred. 
He not only withheld her dowry but also refused 
to pay a legacy that the late King had left to 
Henry II of England and his heirs. Sending 
his army by sea, Richard journeyed by land 
to Sicily. Whether from a tendency to sea- 
sickness or from fear of the elements, he always 
avoided sea-travel as best he could. After 
nearly losing his life in a brawl on the way, 
Richard arrived in Sicily in September 1190. 
He remained there till the following April. 
By seizing the town of Messina he forced 
Tancred to disgorge Joan’s dowry and Henry 
II’s legacy. Then he changed his policy and 
made a close alliance with Tancred, who dis- 
covered how quickly Richard’s friendship 
could be bought by gifts of money. As Richard 
stayed on in Sicily, King Philip stayed too, un- 
willing to leave his powerful colleague alone 
in a country so strategically placed. He had 
hoped to hold the balance between Richard and 
Tancred, but their alliance upset his plans. 
There was outward friendship, however, 
between the Kings; and Philip released 
Richard from his long-standing engagement to 
marry the French princess Alice. Instead, 
Richard decided to marry the princess Beren- 
garia of Navarre, whose candidature his mother 
had long urged because of the value of the 
Navarrese alliance to Aquitaine. Queen Eleanor 
came in person with the bride to Sicily. 

During his sojourn in Sicily, Richard went 
to visit the ancient Calabrian mystic, Joachim 
of Fiore ; and the record of the interview gives 
a vivid picture of his personality. He was able 
to follow with intelligent comments the saint’s 
exposition of the Scriptures. He was pro- 
foundly comforted by the prophecies that were 
given him of future victories over the Saracens. 
But he was not averse to cracking cynical jokes, 
as when he declared that, if Joachim was right, 



















































the reigning Pope, Clement III, must be Anti- 
christ. 

It was only in the spring of 1191 that the 
Kings of France and England left Sicily. 
Philip made a good passage to Syria; but 
Richard, starting twelve days later, met with 
bad weather. His fleet was for a time dispersed 
and re-assembled off Limassol in Cyprus. The 
ship containing his sister and his fiancée arrived 
there a week before him. Cyprus was ruled by 
the self-styled Emperor Isaac Comnenus, a 
rebel from the Byzantine Emperor ; and Isaac 
hoped to use the royal ladies as hostages. As 
they refused to put themselves in his power, he 
forbade them to send ashore for fresh water. 
When Richard arrived, his temper exacerbated 
by a narrow escape from ship-wreck and from 
seasickness, he was furious and at once landed 
troops. Apparently almost without reflection, 
he set about the conquest of the island. Once 
he had started on this course, its advantages 
became clear. Possession of Cyprus would be 
of immense strategic value for the reconquest 
and retention of land in Syria, just across the 
sea. Isaac was an incompetent general, and 
his exactions had lost him the support of his 
subjects. Richard had little difficulty in over- 
running the whole island, and its inhabitants 
suddenly found themselves under new masters 
whose financial extortions were no smaller and 
whose disregard for their native church far 
greater. The Cypriots were never to be ruled 
by fellow-Greeks again. 

Having arranged for the government of 
Cyprus, Richard sailed across the sea and 
arrived at the Crusader camp at Acre on June 
8th, 1191. Nearly four years had passed since 
he had taken the Cross ; and that the Crusaders 
were still able to defy Saladin and keep up the 
offensive at Acre was in no way due to him. But 
his coming made all the difference to the 
Crusade. His fame had gone before him. Every 
Crusader knew of him as the most brilliant 
general in Christendom; and even the Moslems, 
though they sagely noted that Philip was his 
superior in rank, remarked that he was un- 
equalled among the Christians in wealth, valour 
and fame. His prestige was, indeed, tremen- 
dous. His personal domains were the largest 
and the best organized in Western Europe ; and 
though he owed the French King allegiance for 
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Templars and Saracens in the twelfth century ; 
from the frescoes at Gressac, Charente 


his French dominions, his overlord could not 
hope to control so mighty a vassal. He had 
proved himself a fine soldier, adored by his men. 
His recent triumphs in Sicily and Cyprus added 
to his repute. No one could see the weaknesses 
in his position. The Angevin Empire was not 
as invulnerable as it might seem. Its French 
vassals were always ready to respond to the 
blandishments of their ultimate overlord, the 
French king. In England the Crown was in 
control, but Richard’s hasty arrangements left 
far too much scope for his intriguer brother, 
John. Richard’s Sicilian policy and his alliance 
with Tancred won for him the enmity of the 
greatest potentate in Europe, the Emperor 
Henry VI, Barbarossa’s son, whose wife had 
a better claim to the Sicilian throne than 
Tancred and whose hereditary enemy in 
Germany was Richard’s brother-in-law, Henry 
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Ruins of the castle of Diirnstein on the Danube, where Richard was 
imprisoned by Leopold of Austria 


of Saxony. Even his conquest of Cyprus 
caused offence to the leading German prince 
now in the East, Leopold of Austria, whose 
mother had been Isaac Comnenus’s cousin and 
friend. 

The story of Richard’s Crusade has often 
been told. Its first triumph, the capture of Acre 
a month after his arrival, was not his achieve- 
ment alone, though it would have been impos- 
sible without his army ; and his presence gave 
new vigour to the besiegers. In spite of a 
severe illness he was always in the forefront of 
the fighting. After the capture of Acre, King 
Philip, who had been consistently ill since his 
arrival in the East, insisted on going home. 
Richard protested, but was not sorry to be left 


unquestioned leader of the Crusade. It was 
not an easy réle. The Frenchmen left behind 
by Philip did not gladly obey his orders, nor 
did the Palestinian Frankish barons, though 
they played their part bravely when there was 
actual fighting. Nor did Richard’s natural 
arrogance help to smooth things down. But his 
military prowess was admitted and respected. 

Richard’s first action as supreme commander 
was one which has cast an indelible stain on his 
name. Saladin had not been able to relieve 
Acre, and on its fall he sent to the Christian 
camp to make arrangements to redeem the 
Saracens captured in the city. His terms were 
accepted ; but Richard complained that the 
first instalment of the payment was incorrect. 





He was impatient to get on with the war, and 
the presence of nearly three thousand captives 
with their wives and children was an embar- 
rassment to him. Refusing to accept Saladin’s 
reasonable explanation, he ordered the cold- 
blooded massacre of all the prisoners. It was 
an unparalleled breach of faith and of charity. 
When the slaughter was over, Richard led 
his army southward for the recapture of 
Jerusalem. In this terrible march in the height 
of summer down the Palestinian coast, Richard’s 
genius shone at its brightest. He chose his 
camping-grounds with care. He saw to jt that 
the day’s march was never too long. Moslem 
light cavalry hovered round him and picked 
off many of the French troops straggling in the 
rear, but Richard’s ubiquitous presence pre- 
served the discipline and the morale of the bulk 
of the army. After a fortnight, Saladin forced 
a battle on the plain of Arsuf. Richard’s dis- 
positions were excellent. His success in hold- 
ing back his counter-attack till the force of the 
Saracen assault was spent gave him at last the 
victory. It was not a decisive battle, but it 


showed the world that the great Saladin was 
not invincible ; and it enabled the Crusaders 
to continue their march and to reach Jaffa, 


the port of Jerusalem. There Richard hesitated. 
His experience had shown him the difficulties 
of a campaign in Palestine. He tried to see 
what he could obtain by negotiation. There 
began a series of interviews between him and 
Saladin’s brother al-Adil, known to the West 
as Saphadin, which continued for a year before 
a settlement was reached. In the course of them 
Richard and Saphadin became close friends, 
and Richard quite seriously suggested at one 
moment that his sister Joan should marry the 
Moslem prince and the two of them should 
own a mixed Moslem and Christian kingdom in 
Palestine. Joan’s love for her brother was not 
great enough to make her welcome his idea, 
nor did Saphadin take it seriously. Between 
the negotiations fighting was resumed. Twice 
Richard led the army up almost to within sight 
of Jerusalem and then retired, to the bitter dis- 
appointment of his men and of himself ; his 
military sense told him that the capture of the 
city was far too risky an enterprise. But he 
strengthened the Christian hold all down the 
coast, building huge fortresses at Jaffa and 


Ascalon and capturing Daron, down on the 
Egyptian frontier. Almost single-handed he 
defeated a sudden Moslem attack on Jaffa in 
July 1192 ; and the last battle of the Crusade, 
fought near Jaffa that August, was a victory for 
the Christians. So superbly did Richard fight 
in it that, when his horse was killed under him, 
Saladin in admiration sent two horses with a 
groom through the thick of the battle as a gift 
to his gallant enemy. By that time Richard was 
eager to be home. His health was bad ; he had 
news of trouble in England ; and he despaired 
of doing more for the Holy Land, whose poli- 
tical problems he never understood. The peace 
that he arranged restored to the Christians the 
whole coast-line of Palestine, though his for- 
tress at Ascalon was to be dismantled. The 
Christians were given the right to make free 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem ; and many of his 
followers availed themselves of the chance. 
But Richard could not bring himself to see the 
city that he had failed to rescue. 

Among the pilgrims who went to Jerusalem 
was Hubert Walter, Bishop of Salisbury and 
future Chancellor of England. He was granted 
the honour of an interview with Saladin him- 
self, and they discussed Richard’s character. 
The Bishop credited him with every virtue, but 
Saladin, while paying tribute to Richard’s 
courage, thought that he lacked wisdom and 
moderation. 

Saladin was right. Richard’s Crusade would 
have been far more effective if his behaviour 
had not been so unwisely arrogant. He offended 
the Duke of Austria, who was the leader of the 
Germans, by refusing to allow his banner to 
fly with the King’s over conquered Acre. He 
let the French see that he despised their King, 
a man far cleverer, if less heroic, than himself. 
Worst of all, he lost the sympathy of nearly 
every baron in Outremer by giving his full 
support to the discredited ex-King Guy of 
Lusignan, whose family were his vassals and 
whose folly had been a prime cause of Saladin’s 
conquest of Jerusalem, and by showing enmity 
to Conrad of Montferrat, the saviour of Tyre 
from Saladin and the husband of the next 
heiress of Jerusalem, whom the majority wished 
to see as their king. Richard climbed down, 
with bad grace ; but soon afterwards Conrad 
was murdered by an Ismaili assassin, with the 





result that Richard was held by some, without 
justification, to have inspired the murder. 
Fortunately, Count Henry of Champagne, 
whose mother was half-sister both to Richard 
and to Philip of France, arrived to marry the 
widowed heiress and reconcile the factions. 
But Richard’s dislike of Conrad was remem- 
bered against him ; and his supporters even 
found it advisable to forge a letter from the 
head of the assassins, the Old Man of the 
Mountains, declaring Richard innocent of any 
complicity in Conrad’s murder. 

With the Moslems Richard’s reputation 
remained higher. The massacre of the prisoners 
was forgiven him as just another example of 
Christian perfidy, and his courage. and military 
brilliance were held in respect. Moslem nurses 
would frighten naughty children by telling 
them that King Richard would snatch them 
away ; while Saphadin felt so great an admira- 
tion for him that he allowed him to knight one 
of his sons, though presumably the Christian 
elements in the ceremony were omitted on this 
occasion. 

Richard sailed from Palestine on October 
oth, 1192. His wife Berengaria and his sister 
Joan had left ten days before and had a pleasant 


voyage to France. But Richard’s luck was out. 
Bad weather forced him to put in at Corfu ; 
and he so feared that the Greeks might try to 
detain him, remembering his aggression in 
Cyprus, that he disguised himself as a Templar 
knight and took passage with four attendants 
in a pirate-ship that was bound for the head of 


the Adriatic. This boat was wrecked near 
Aquileia. Richard then hurried with his 
attendants, still in disguise, intending to reach 
the lands of his brother-in-law, Henry of 
Saxony. But his arrogance belied him. He was 
recognized while at an inn near Vienna, and 
taken before his old enemy, Leopold of Austria. 
Leopold at once accused him of the murder of 
Conrad of Montferrat and threw him into 
prison. Three months later, in March 1193, 
Leopold handed him over to his suzerain the 
Emperor, who equally disliked him. Henry 
VI kept him confined for a year, then released 
him on the payment of a huge ransom and an 
oath of allegiance. The confinement had not 
been severe. The legend of his favourite 
troubadour Blondel discovering him by singing 


under his window was a later fabrication. His 
whereabouts were well known. Indeed, he was 
visited by envoys from England and conducted 
business with them throughout his imprison- 
ment. In his ample spare time he composed 
two poems that won a certain renown. 

The five years of Richard’s reign after his 
return from captivity have the appearance of an 
anti-climax. He found his lands in a bad 
condition. His brother John’s intrigues had 
upset the government of England, and in his 
French dominions King Philip’s bribes had 
weakened the loyalty of his vassals. The need 
to raise money to py for his ransom did not 
add to his popularity. But even before his 
return, Hubert Walter restored order in 
England, and his own presence there for two 
months soon after his release put the govern- 
ment on a firm footing. He then concentrated 
on the re-establishment of his authority in 
France. King Philip was defeated in an en- 
counter at Frétéval, mear Vendéme, in the 
summer of 1194; and by a peace made at 
Louviers in January 1196, and reaffirmed the 
following year, Richard recovered all the 
ground that had been lost. Meanwhile, profit- 
ing from his knowledge of mili-architecture 
acquired in the East, he re-fortified his frontiers, 
culminating the work with the magnificent pile 
of Chateau Gaillard, on a rock above the 
Seine, which rose with almost miraculous speed 
during the winter of 1197-8. 

Richard was now at the height of his power. 
Philip of France had been humbled. The 
friendship of his chief enemy in the south had 
been obtained by the marriage of Queen Joan 
to the Count of Toulouse. His old enemy, the 
Emperor Henry VI, died in September 1197 ; 
and Richard’s influence largely helped to secure 
the election of his own~ nephew, Otto of 
Brunswick, the son of Henry of Saxony, as 
King of the Romans and Emperor-designate. 
More than ever before he appeared to be the 
leading monarch in the West. But he himself 
seemed tired and embittered. His private life 
gave rise to scandal. He had never lived with 
his wife since his return from captivity ; and 
the presence of too many gay and vicious young 
men about his court provoked reproachful 
comments from the Church authorities. The 
popular preacher, Fulk of Neuilly, went so 





far as to accuse him to his face of being a slave 
to pride, avarice and lust. Characteristically, 
Richard replied that he would make suitable 
marriages for these three daughters of his, 
giving pride to the Templars, avarice to the 
Cistercians and lust to all his bishops. The end 
came in the spring of 1199. Lured by a false 
report of treasure that had been withheld 
from him, Richard went to attack the small 
castle of Chalus in the Limousin ; and there 
an arrow shot at random gave him a mortal 
wound. He passed ten days in agony, while the 
castle was captured and its garrison hanged, 
except for the knight who had shot the arrow. 
Richard ordered his life to be spared, but his 
followers flayed him alive. Queen Eleanor came 


to her son’s death-bed, and it was said that 


Queen Berengaria arrived to see him once more. 
He died on April 6th, in his forty-second year, 
and at his own wish was buried by his father’s 
side in the abbey of Fontévrault, where in time 
his mother and his sister Joan would join him. 

From the mere chronicle of his achievements 
it is a little difficult to understand the extra- 
ordinary glamour that from his own day on- 
wards has been attached to Richard’s name. 
The surname of Lion-heart was given to him 
in his lifetime, probably because of his un- 
questioned personal bravery, though a later 
legend told of his single combat with a lion 


and of his wrenching of the heart from the 
living beast. As a person there is no doubt but 
that he was arrogant; avaricious and cruel, 
treacherous to his father, callous to his wife 
and neglectful of his subjects. The only portrait 
of him that exists, his funeral effigy at Fontév- 
rault, shows a man of fine physique and hand- 
some features but with a narrow, ungenerous 
mouth. Yet he must have had great charm for 
such diverse persons as Bertrand de Born and 
Saladin to fall unwillingly but wholeheartedly 
victim to it. He showed a liking for poetry 
and music and the trappings of chivalry, and 
his conversation was not without wit. The 
writers in his entourage were devoted to him 
and found excuses for all his misdeeds. The 
main secret to his renown lay partly in his 
gallantry and courage, and partly in his military 
genius. His soldiers worshipped him ; and, 
indeed, their welfare was always his concern. 
For all his political unwisdom he was ‘the 
greatest soldier of his time ; and however 
fashionable pacifism may be, there is always a 
special glory that clings to military prowess. 
He was a supreme soldier in an age when 
soldiering was the noblest of professions. His 
contemporaries thought him great in spite of 
his faults ; and though his faults loom larger 
now in the harsh light of history, we cannot 
deny him some elements of greatness. 
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King Richard’s effigy at Fontévrault 
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** Thurlebo, Lord Chancellor of Lilliput ”’ ; 
a caricature of Lord Thurlow, 1791 


HE NEW VIOLENTLY CONTROVERSIAL issues, 

which arose after 1760, put a strain upon 

all organs of the constitution. The signs 
are evident in the courts. Pratt, Lord Camden, 
won a reputation for taking a “ liberal” view 
of the constitution because he was an ally of 
Chatham. Lord Mansfield, the greater lawyer, 
was execrated because his interpretation of the 
law was believed to show a leaning away from 
liberty. Wilkes was firmly convinced that 
Camden was his friend, Mansfield his enemy. 
Even so, such political inclinations among 
judges were held in check by the iron corset of 
a legal tradition that Hardwicke had done 
much to strengthen. The spirit of the profes- 
sion was still stronger than the attraction of 
political groups. 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow steered his way 
through stormy years by boldly showing his 
attachment to a King above party, and by 
trading on the prestige of his high office. 
Thurlow was not a great lawyer like Hardwicke, 
nor was he a man of political friendships like 
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Camden. His reputation depends neither on 
great judgments, principles, learning, nor 
policy, but simply upon his robust personality. 
He dressed always in suits of the old fashion, 
with big cuffs and buttons, many ruffles, and a 
great wig. His shrewd eyes glared out from 
under bushy eyebrows. His voice was both loud 
and positive. He laid down the law in the 
Commons, in the Lords, or in his court, while 
more correct lawyers might hesitate for precise 
and less positive words and be lost. 

** No one,” said Charles Fox, “‘ ever was as 
wise as Thurlow looked.” A critic normally 
more severe, Dr. Johnson declared—‘‘ Depend 
on it, sir, it is when you come close to a man in 
conversation that you discover what his real 
abilities are : to make a speech in a public 
assembly is a knack. Now I honour Thurlow, 
sir. Thurlow is a fine fellow, he fairly puts his 
mind to yours.” To most people, this last 
process was rather like naval warfare, for 
Thurlow’s mind was brought alongside to fire 
a smashing, all-destroying, broadside which left 





one’s own smoking, crippled and subdued. 
As Attorney-General, his whispered threats 
cowed Lord North as effectively as his hearty 
speeches kept down the opposition. As a 
result of both activities, he was given the seat 
on the Woolsack in 1778. 

As Lord Chancellor, Thurlow was now, 
even more clearly, an independent power. 
His strength was that everyone feared his 
tongue and also respecied his office. So, for 
fourteen years, he drove steadily through cross- 
currents of politics and changes of ministry. 
Only the Fox-North coalition in 1783 dared to 
depose him. Thurlow was speedily revenged. 
He took an active part in the plot by which 
George III defeated the coalition and installed 
Pitt. By 1784, Thurlow was Chancellor again. 
He survived, indifferent to party but retentive 
of power, until 1792. By that time, Thurlow 
had committed a great mistake. He had veered 
away from the King, towards the Prince of 
Wales, during the King’s illness in 1789. His 
protests that it was not so were generally felt 
to be unconvincing. “‘ When I forget my King, 
may God forget me,” protested Thurlow, 
damp-cheeked and brazen in the House of 
Lords. “* Forget you, he’ll see you damned 
first,” replied the irrepressible Wilkes from the 
gallery. Moreover, by 1792, Pitt had made 
himself indispensable. He demanded Thurlow’s 
departure as the price of his own presence. 

Party spirit, together with the demand for 
active legislation, seemed to doom not only 
Thurlow’s conception of the Chancellorship 
but that of Hardwicke too. 1792 proved that 
there was no place for an independent soldier 
of fortune taking the King’s pay and fighting 
his battles. There might also be no place for 
the constitutional expert, moderate in politics 
and guardian of legal traditions. Lord Eldon 
was not markedly more conservative than his 
predecessors. Yet, in a world looking for reform 
and not black-letter learning, his name became 
a synonym for reaction and repression. Plain 
Jack Scott had romantically fought his way 
from Tyneside and the coal trade to West- 
minster and a peerage. He had sat night after 
night reading the law, while the young wife, 
with whom he had eloped, applied cold towels 
to his head. Arrived on the Woolsack, he 
cherished the minutiae of ancient precedents. 
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The struggle had been too hard for him to 
abate the forms and privileges of success. Yet 
he was enlightened on many things. His 
principal sin was that times had changed, while 
he refused to make alteration. The court of 
Chancery became scandalously in arrears with 
its cases. There probably has never been a 
more accomplished lawyer on the Woolsack— 
with the result that the development of the law 
has never been more retarded. 

That the Chancellor’s office weathered the 
stormy beginnings of party government is 
due in part to the merits of John Copley, Lord 
Lyndhurst. Copley was by birth a Bostonian, 
and the son of John Singleton Copley, the 
American painter. Unlike his redoubtable rival 
Brougham, he was not a man of plans or of 
passions. Before juries he used moderate 
argument and not fireworks. He seemed to 
win his cases on their merits, and not on his 
abilities. As a Tory politician, he expected the 
world to end with the Reform Act of 1832. 
To his surprise, his own shrewd and pugnacious 
abilities were as effective in the new world as 
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“* A fighting party man who valued the Law” ; LORD 
LYNDHURST (1772-1863), engraving after Richmond 
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“* High churchman and high thinker ”’ ; 
LORD SELBORNE (1812-95), 
after a portrait by E. M. Busk 


in the old. The upper-middle-class electorate 
valued him, as they did Peel, for his business- 
like qualities. So he was thought of as a party 
leader after 1832. 

In judicial matters, Lyndhurst wished for 
reforms that would clear up the arrears of work. 
His schemes for Chancery reform, however, 
were not accepted. He had, by patience and 
hard work, to do the best he could with the 
business that had piled up. Only in 1846, with 
the passage of the County Courts Act, was there 
some relief for the courts at Westminster. For, 
of 90,000 cases entered at Westminster in 1827, 
to take that year as an example, 30,000 had 
concerned sums of less than £1. 

Lyndhurst was brilliant in his demonstra- 
tion of his double réle. As a politician, he never 
ceased to battle on as a good Peelite. As a 
judge, he was noted for his patient and im- 
partial attention to facts. For he derived 
pleasure from the pursuit of truth. As a Con- 


servative, his views on O’Connell were known. 
When O’Connell’s appeal from a Dublin 
sentence came before the House of Lords, 
Lyndhurst gave a careful and learned opinion 
against him. But he was in a minority among 
the peers learned in the law. An ignorant, if 
not ignoble, mob of ordinary Conservatives 
threatened to exercise their right of voting in 
the Lords so as to make Lyndhurst’s own 
opinion prevail. But Lyndhurst was shocked 
—though there were many precedents for it— 
at the idea of politics and the law being so 
confounded, merely because of the dual nature 
of the House of Lords. After his cold and 
haughty reception of their declaration of inten- 
tion, the unlearned peers abandoned it and 
slunk off to their clubs : they left Lyndhurst to 
accept the verdict against his own view on 
O’Connell. He had saved the repute of the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords. 
He had preserved the constitution by remem- 
bering that he was Lord Chancellor ; he had 
shown how a fighting party man valued the law 
above all else. 

This achievement was secure, even though 
the mid-nineteenth century Lord Chancellors 
did not equal the stature of some of their pre- 
decessors. Westbury had an irreverent tongue, 
as well as a careless approach to patronage. 
“* Why do you not attend the Privy Council ?” 
he asked a friend. ‘“‘ Because I am old and deaf 
and stupid.” “ But that is no reason. I, alas, 
am old, Williams is deaf, and Colonsay is 
stupid. And yet we make an excellent Court of 
Appeal.” Lord Campbell was a much more 
earnest careerist. His energy was indefatigable. 
Its main legacies to the future were his Lives 
of the Chancellors and our law on obscenity. 
This pushing Scot, with his commonplace yet 
engaging mind, was eighty-seven before he 
climbed at last to the Woolsack. He had longed 
and importuned for it quite shamelessly. One 
cold day while the place was open, Westbury 
(then still Bethel), seeing Campbell wearing a 
new fur coat passed him by without a word. 
“ Hey, Mr. Attorney, don’t you know me ?” 
cried Campbell. “‘Oh, with that coat, forgive 
me, I thought you were the Great Seal.” 

In this mid-century period, it came to be 
accepted, in the midst of liberal reform, that 
the law’s delays and abuses were part of the 
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English tradition. Where Lyndhurst and 
Brougham had failed, their lesser successors 
despaired. Lawyers would answer attacks (such 
as that, let us say, in Bleak House) by suggesting 
that, if you touched what seemed an abuse, 
you might find you had destroyed the basis of 
that impartiality and independence inherited 
from the eighteenth century. Against this 
inertia, two great Chancellors prevailed ; the 
right-wing liberal Lord Selborne and the con- 
servative Lord Cairns. Each working in their 
turn, as party victories decided, they rebuilt 
the whole structure by Acts of Parliament 
based on the findings of the Judicature 
Commission. 

Lord .Selborne was a high churchman and a 
high-thinker, who at his best was profound, at 
his worst pompous. Lord Cairns was an odd 
colleague for Disraeli. His life was based on the 
Bible, family prayers, and early rising. He was 
Cromwellian in fervour and conviction, an 
Ulster protestant. He believed in the Empire— 
but only as a business proposition. He believed 
in the Church—but only in its evangelical wing. 
He believed in the virtues of the gentlemen of 
England—but only while they followed the 
practicable courses that recommended them- 
selves to him. He disliked, above all things, 
muddle. As a practical man, he expected 
muddle so long as the law in 1860 was exactly 
as it had been in 1760. Among the Acts for 
which he worked were the Vendor and Pur- 
chaser Act of 1874 and the Married Woman’s 
Act of 1882. But the great fruit of his labours, 
though finally carried through by Selborne, 
was the Judicature Act of 1873. 

The Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1876 swept 
away the conflict of courts. In the old system 
there was a multiplicity of courts, so that 
skilled advice was required if the plaintiff was 
to begin his action in the right court, and not 
be shipwrecked on a technicality. For this was 
substituted one High Court, in various divisions, 
and a Court of Appeal. The House of Lords, 
despite Selborne’s wishes, was kept as a second 
and supreme Court of Appeal. The new High 
Court used the rules both of the Common 
Law and of Equity. In the event of a conflict 
between them, those of Equity were to prevail. 
The end of the age-old competition of judicial 
systems was symbolized, as it were, by the 








move to the new Law Courts in the Strand. 
The impressiveness of that great ceremonial 
occasion was only marred by Bowen’s correc- 
tion of Selborne’s formal speech. “ Conscious 
as Your Majesty’s judges are of their infirmi- 
ties,” began the Lord Chancellor. “ Would it 
not be better,” said Bowen, “to say of one 
another’s infirmities ?” They were conscious 
at least of the beginning of a new era. Reform, 
under two Chancellors, had re-modelled the 
law without destroying its authority. 

In the years of Conservative dominance 
which followed Mr. Gladstone’s radical pro- 
posals for Ireland, the great man to occupy 
the Woolsack was Hardinge Gifford, Lord 
Halsbury. That he owed his rise to Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s wish to use him against the 
old guard of the party was only further evidence 
of Churchill’s inability to judge men. For 
Halsbury became champion and patron of the 
right wing, yielding never an inch to liberal 
movements. As a lawyer, others have excelled 
him for learning, but none for his knack of 
thinking instinctively along the right lines of 
the English tradition on vexed legal issues. He 
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“* Cromwellian in fervour and conviction” ; 
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** A passionless rational mind” ; 
LORD HALDANE (1865-1926) 


believed in common sense, which he thought 
to be very uncommon. Documents should be 
construed to intend what they say ; facts are 
worth more than theories ; and the less words 
are used, the more likely it is that sense will be 
expressed. This doctrine he practised himself. 
During the hearing of the United Free Church 
case, when Haldane had been arguing a point 
before him for some days, the Chancellor 
roused himself as from slumber to demand the 
meaning of a term he heard bandied around in 
these proceedings. Haldane indignantly pro- 
tested that it was one of the best known of the 
great principles of ecclesiastical law. “ Well 
then, it seems to me to be nonsense,” said 
Halsbury and relapsed into his coma once 
more. 

Lord Halsbury sat on the Woolsack for 
seventeen years, ranking for length of tenure 
with Hardwicke and Eldon. He had therefore 
a great deal of patronage to bestow. He made 
twenty-eight judges : nine vacancies among the 
Lords of Appeal were filled on his advice : 
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some forty County Court judges were his 
appointments. It is in this field that he earned 
most criticism. “ The appointment of Mr. A. 
is very surprising,” said one of his criticr, “‘ for 
he has nothing to commend him but his 
merit.” “I think Mr. X my worst choice,” 
said Halsbury on one occasion. “ Perhaps ; 
but you are surely overlooking many claims 
quite as strong,” replied a friend. Halsbury 
made his appointments, it was said, from among 
his relations if possible. Next, he considered 
his personal friends, and then the members of 
the Conservative Party. By 1906, the bench 
was practically his creation. Many promising 
barristers sighed with relief when patronage 
was once more, after so long, in Liberal hands, 

It was not until 1912 that the leading Liberal 
lawyer could be persuaded to abandon politics 
for the honours of the Woolsack. Lord Haldane 
was not an outstanding success in the hurly- 
burly of the courts. The man who gave up his 
leisure to reading Hegel did not easily immerse 
himself in the rights and wrongs of everyday 
quarrels. He much preferred to deal with con- 
stitutional cases from the Dominions, or with 
the warring claims of sections of the Pres- 
byterian Church to enjoy the corporate funds 
on the grounds that they alone were doctrinally 
orthodox. In politics, too, he sought great 
issues, but he had also a mastery of detail that 
made him a great departmental minister. At 
the War Office, he made a theoretical study of 
army organization from general principles. 
Having reached conclusions, he pertinaciously 
fought the generals on their own ground. The 
re-organization of the General Staff, the 
provision of an expeditionary force, and the 
Territorial Army were his famous achievements. 

Haldane on the Woolsack was not one of the 
greatest Chancellors. As ever, he was sensible, 
fair-minded, patient, and interested in general 
propositions. His real enthusiasm was for the 
administrative side of his office. He was con- 
vinced that he could make the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council the real centre of 
the Empire. He improved the working of the 
machinery of the law by an increase in the 
number of the Lords of Appeal. 

A scandalous xenophobic outcry in 1914- 
1915 drove Haldane from office. When he 
returned it was as a Labour Chancellor in 1924. 














By that time, the main interest of his life lay 
in educational advance. In that passionless 
rational mind, it was natural that the idea of 
human perfectibility by education should be 
easily implanted. He looked steadily across the 
post-war squabbles about socialization, pacifism, 
tariffs, war debts and the rest, towards an 
improvement in knowledge to end all ills. 
For this reason, he found he liked the solid men 
of Labour. Trades union leaders were sensible 
and worked hard. The Labour Cabinet as a 
whole, he thought, worked harder and more. 
methodically than those he had known before. 

Haldane outlined a great re-organization of 
the machinery of government : a systematic 
arrangement of departments by functions 
should take the place of the confusion he found 
in Whitehall. He wanted, for instance, a 
Ministry of Justice to take over all the executive 
functions connected with the law and exercised, 
for no better reason than past history, by the 
Lord Chancellor, the Home Office, and other 
departments. But such proposals were Utopian. 
The reform he did achieve concerned the 
magistracy. The Labour Party complained 
that J.P.s were still chosen as they had been 
under Lord Hardwicke. In 1750 perhaps, the 
monopoly of the upper class on the bench had 
guaranteed some decent sense of responsibility. 
In 1924, such a monopoly simply meant that 
the magistrates lacked knowledge of the en- 
vironment of the offenders who came before 
them. To remedy this, advisory bodies were 
set up, drawn from all parties and interests, to 
make recommendations for appointments as 
Justices of the Peace. 

It would be difficult to find a greater contrast 
to Haldane than F. E. Smith, Lord Birkenhead. 
Birkenhead is the most striking modern 
example of that metamorphosis, stressed in the 
first of these articles, undergone by politicians 
who become Chancellor. For as a politician, 
Smith was in all things an opportunist and in 
most a sensationalist. The réle that he adopted, 
of a cynical and surpassingly clever in- 
dividualist, he played so consistently that it 
became second nature. He was sardonic, not 
in the donnish way of some of his eighteenth- 
century predecessors, such as Thurlow, but in 
a way that could be exploited by the Daily Mail. 
His sallies bear the same relation to those of a 
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“* Fierce, witty, inventive, resourceful” ; 
LORD BIRKENHEAD (1872-1930) 


Thurlow, or even a Westbury, as Noel Coward 
does to Congreve. Love for Love must at all 
times have been “caviare to the general.” 
But Mr. Coward has charmed the bored intel- 
lectual, while drawing the admiration of the 
gallery. So Smith titillated the weary palates 
of fellow professional politicians; he was 
fiery, witty, never at a loss, inventive, resource- 
ful, and cruel. But he never forgot that it was 
a mistake to be too clever in the general line he 
was taking. The Zinoviev letter is an example 
of a theme that attracted him because it could 
be made dramatic as well as highly coloured. 
Then, within this simple framework, Smith 
could be as clever and subtle as he liked. With 
aphorisms he could pulverize MacDonald 
and score points off simple-minded trades 
unionists. The elect laughed, and the electors 
voted Labour out of power. 

In the House of Commons, Smith, before 
1914, was always the gadfly to torment the 
necks of Ministers. So long as he was content 
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to appear in his natural guise, a first-class 
professional politician, his triumphs were un- 
clouded. He liked uphill work and opposition. 
He also enjoyed the society of the rich and 
powerful. He was, therefore, a pretty fighter 
for a Conservative opposition. Against the 
Parliament Act he used his mastery of con- 
stitutional law and of Parliamentary tactics. 
When he attempted to bring in an organ-note 
of conscience, he was less convincing. The 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, he declared, 
shocked the conscience of every Christian 
community in Europe. 

‘* Are they clinging to their crosses 

F. E. Smith ? 
Where the Breton boat fleet tosses, 
Are they, Smith ?” 
jeered Chesterton, concluding, with general 
approval, “ But the souls of Christian peoples 
. . » Chuck it, Smith.” 

It was this incapacity to pontificate, or wrap 
up manoeuvre in moralizing, that made Smith 
impossible as a party leader. So it brought 
him to the Woolsack in 1919. For thus at least 
he had Cabinet rank. At once the advocate 
became a judge, the politician a statesman. As 
he had showed his skill in mastering the House 
of Commons’ manner, so in the Lords he dis- 
played all the qualities needed for a Chancellor. 
From the past, high standards had been laid 
down. Birkenhead simply could not do less 
than his professional best. 

In one of his first judgments, on the right of 
a Roman Catholic to leave money for Masses 
for the dead, he showed his legal grasp and his 
capacity for that gentle understatement which, 
in a Lord Chancellor, is termed both humour 
and cool judgment. After ranging over fifty- 
seven authorities and fifty-one Acts of Parlia- 
ment, summing up great theological doctrines 
and reviewing the course of English history, 
he concluded that such bequests were legal, 
though for generations men had supposed them 
illegal. “‘ I cannot conceive that it is my func- 
tion as a judge of the Supreme Appellate Court 
of this country to make error perpetual in a 
matter of this kind.” In the Russell case, 
Birkenhead established a clear rule on the 
proof of illegitimacy ; in Zetland’s case, he 
showed he could decide Scottish feudal law 
as masterfully as he could pronounce the extent 


“* Born for the Great Seal” ; 
LORD SIMON in 1949 (1873-1954) 
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to which—as in Beard’s case—drunkenness 
can be pleaded in defence to a criminal 
charge. 

In legislation, Birkenhead’s Law of Property 
Act (designed to make the sale of land as simple, 
in lay terms, as that of stocks and shares) and 
his fight to establish the Irish Free State wit- 
ness to his statesmanship. Yet Birkenhead, 
having built up this record of sober achieve- 
ment, could then desert the Woolsack for 
virulent party politics at the India Office, and 
then for higher salaries in the City of London. 
His whole career, except on the Woolsack, was 
a sort of arson committed against one of the 
best brains in public life ; and he died, burnt 
out, at the early age of fifty-eight. 

Where Birkenhead was hot, another great 
lawyer of this century was cold. Lord Simon, 
when he at length consented to go to the House 
of Lords as Lord Chancellor, and left the active 
politics of the House of Commons, had the 
proper employment for that crystal clearness, 
that unblemished virtue, that liking for points 
of principle, which distinguished him and 
infuriated some of his political colleagues. He 
seems, in retrospect, to have been born for the 
Great Seal ; but for long he refused to own his 
vocation. The late Jack Jones, the popular and 
irrepressible Labour M.P. for Silvertown, was 
once sitting merrily in the Smoking Room with 
Conservative friends (whose reputations he had 
been tearing up in the Chamber) when Sir John 
Simon stalked through and into the passage. 
“There,” said Jones, waving a shaky finger 
after him, “‘ goes a failure, a man who ’as never 
succeeded in ’is main ambition, and one, mark 
you, which I achieved the first time I entered 
this place.” ‘“‘ And what is that ?” asked his 


companions, amused at the thought of some- 
thing won by a back-bencher and denied to an 
Attorney-General, Home Secretary, Foreign 
Secretary, and the best-briefed barrister of his 
day. ‘“‘ Why,” said Jones, “’e ’as never been 
able to find a single man to call ’im Jack.” 
Lord Simon may have sought affection : he 
won admiration. It was only at the end of his 
career that his talents were put to their fullest 
use, as Lord Chancellor in Sir Winston 
Churchill’s war-time government. 

In a consideration of the variety of men who 
have sat on the Woolsack, the lines of con- 
stitutional development are continually making 
themselves apparent. It has been our boast, 
for over two hundred years, that our judges 
and our laws remain impartial. Yet that has 
never been enough. The legal system has to 
be independent of passing political influences, 
and yet sensitive to the general mood of an era 
and to the real popular will. Otherwise the 
law becomes the pride of lawyers, but derided 
by the people. This responsiveness to changing 
conditions is symbolized by the interlocking of 
the law and politics in the person of the Lord 
Chancellor. Clearly the correctness of the 
balance, so that the Chancellor is at once an 
unchallenged constitutional expert and a good 
Cabinet colleague, is of the greatest importance. 
It depends on our having men of strength of 
character to unite reverence for the law with 
experience of the world. This must justify 
biographical and anecdotal study of the 
occupants of the Woolsack. Even if it is difficult 
sometimes to read character in the faces which 
appear in full-wigged portraits, one may still 
read the characters of the Chancellors—in the 
whole of the British constitution. 

















Arnold Toynbee’s STUDY OF HISTORY 


PART I: THE THEORY OUTLINED 


HEN THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES of 

Professor Toynbee’s Study of History 

appeared, between the years 1933 and 
1939, they were freely spoken of as the most 
important attempt to express the meaning of 
history since the De Civitate Dei of St. 
Augustine. A few months ago, we were given 
volumes 7 to 10, and (apart from a volume of 
maps and charts) the whole mighty endeavour, 
projected so long ago as the year 1921, has 
been carried through with a surprising measure 
of fidelity to the original design. There has 
been ‘nothing like it in the English language, 
nor in any other language, if we except Oswald 
Spengler’s Decline of the West—a work more 
limited in scope but, in an important’sense, a 
forerunner of this study. 

If Milton sought to justify the ways of God 
to men, Professor Toynbee would show us what 
God’s ways have been, over the last six thou- 
sand years, and what are His laws that societies 
must perceive and obey, if they would not 
perish. Such an undertaking, if it be possible 
at all, may, with some reason, be regarded as 
the most important that a man may undertake. 
It may also be regarded as the most difficult. 
That any historian’s performance of it should 
invite criticism is inevitable because, in the last 
resort, value-judgments, which are subjective, 
must enter in—must, indeed, form the founda- 
tion of the whole. Toynbee has been told that 
he is arbitrary, selective, and dogmatic. He 
has been told that his is no more than a personal 
view of history. He has been told by some that 
he is too Christian, by others that he is too 
enamoured of the Eastern religions. He has 
been told that he is too religious altogether— 
but he has also been told that he is too sym- 
pathetic with Communist Russia. 

Disagieement, clearly, the Professor must 
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have expected ; not only disagreement with his 
central argument, but disagreement over par- 
ticulars, for it is not possible to write about 
everything from the hydrogen bomb to the 
Hejira, about everybody from Ikhnaton to 
Neville Chamberlain, or about everywhere 
from Peking to Peru (via Europe), in a manner 
acceptable to all. But more important remains 
the broader issue as to whether he is justified, 
as an historian, in taking a wholly religious view 
of his subject matter ; by no means all scholars 
are prepared to look at the problem of history 
from a religious angle, let alone from the 
peculiar religious angle of the Professor. To 
this argument, however, we will return next 
month. It will suffice here, where we are con- 
cerned only with stating his theory, to note 
that Toynbee belongs with Spengler, or with 
Berdyaev, or, indeed, with St. Augustine, as 
opposed to Marx or Frazer or H. G. Wells, 
who treated religion, in their studies of history, 
as though it were a dope or a poison. 
Toynbee’s theory, as he expounded it in the 
first six volumes, was ably summarized by Mr. 
D. C. Somervell, in 1946, in one volume, and 
is therefore familiar to a fairly wide circle of 
readers. Of the various clues which he put 
forward as providing the key to the interpreta- 
tion of history those best remembered are his 
famous “ challenge and response” and _ his 
“‘ withdrawal and return.” They were, how- 
ever, by no means the only ones, and it was the 
use that he made of them, and of others, in the 
general pattern that was striking and original. 
What was the pattern? Briefly, he insisted 
that the “ intelligible unit of historical study ” 
is the Society or Civilization. Thus, the history 
of England or of France, he claims, is un- 
intelligible save as part of the history of 
Western Christendom ; so is that of Rome, or 
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of Athens, save as part of the Hellenic Society. 
In all, there have been twenty-three such 
Societies : the Syriac, leading to the Jranic and 
Arabic, which, in turn, lead to Islam; the 
Indic, leading to the Hindu ; the Far Eastern, 
leading to the Chinese and the fapanese-Korean; 
the Minoan, leading to the Hellenic, and so to 
the Orthodox-Byzantine, Orthodox-Russian, and 
Western (thus firmly is our own, seemingly pre- 
ponderant world-civilization put in its place. 
We are no more than the third of three off- 
shoots of Hellenism !) ; the Sumeric leading to 
the Indic, but also to the Hittite and Babylonic ; 
the Egyptiac ; and, in the new world, the 
Andean, Yucatec, Mexic, and Mayan. 

Toynbee is the first historical philosopher 
to be in a position to identify twenty-three 
civilizations. Spengler only dealt with four. 
Toynbee is able to discourse about twenty-three 
because of the discoveries, in the twentieth 
century, of the archzologists who, besides 
throwing light upon them all, may be said to 
have been the discoverers of some, and notably 
of the Syriac and the Minoan. 

Each of these Societies is seen as owing its 
rise to the vigour of its response to some 
challenge, such as the need to migrate away 
from the drying up of the Sahara, or of the 
Arabian desert, to the different and difficult 
conditions of the Nile valley and the Euphrates. 
In general, the sterner the challenge, the 
greater the height to which the victorious 
civilization rises. Yet sometimes the challenge 
is too severe—thus, the Vikings fail before the 
challenge of the climate in Greenland, and the 
Chinese fail when they meet the white man in 
California. 

Creative energy, the energy of individuals or 
minorities, is the life-blood of growth in 
civilizations. But there is also the interesting 
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ARNOLD JOSEPH TOYNBEE, born 1889 ; “‘ too Christian ? 
too enamoured of the Eastern religions ? too sympathetic 
with Communist Russia ?” 


insistence upon “ withdrawal and return.” 
The really creative people—St. Paul, St. 
Benedict, the Buddha, Muhammad—withdraw 
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into seclusion and then, having received the 
light, return to enlighten their fellow-men. The 
same is true of “‘ sub-societies,” such as nations, 
within the civilization. The Italy of the pre- 
renaissance centuries, the England of the 
middle-ages, are lying unobserved, “ saving 
up,” as it were, for their great future contribu- 
tions to the Western Society. After a period of 
growth, which varies enormously in duration 
in the different civilizations, there comes the 
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time when creative energy flags, creative 
minorities turn into merely dominant minori- 
ties, the majority withdraw their active and 
voluntary allegiance, and the unity of the 
Society is endangered (Toynbee’s debt to 
Spengler in this diagnosis is obvious and great). 
We are given an example of this phase with the 
ending of the creative period in the West, when 
the Respublica Christiana of medieval Christen- 
dom breaks down under the impact of paro- 
chialism, exemplified by the Protestant revolu- 
tion, the notion of the divine rights of kings, 
and that exclusive patriotism which becomes in 
modern times a stronger force than Christianity 
itself. Then comes the “ Time of Troubles,” 
when Church fights Church, and State fights 
State, within the Society (the wars between the 
Greek City States, or the religious wars and 
the nationalist wars of the West) until, at last, 
the “ Dominant Minority ” imposes a “ Uni- 
versal State,” by force, as Rome did in the last 
phase of the Hellenic civilization. 

Within this “ Universal State,” however, 
which represents the last phase of a civiliza- 
tion, there is always an “ Internal Proletariat,” 
the mass of subject people ; to them belongs 
the réle of giving birth to the new religion, 
as the depressed classes under Rome gave birth 
to Christianity, or those of Babylon gave birth 
to Judaism and Zoroastrianism. And outside 
it is an “ External Proletariat,’ which will 
batter to pieces the tottering structure of the 
“Universal State.” Already, however, in 
considering the West, a point of great import- 
ance is duly noted by Toynbee, in volume 5, 
which he will make the starting-point for a new 
departure in his argument in the later volumes 
recently published. It is that, although the 
West is far advanced in its ““ Time of Troubles,” 
with State warring against State and no true 
religious cohesion left, and although the final 
phase, the Universal State, is evidently due, 
there is no sign, as yet, of the Internal Pro- 
letariat giving birth to a new religion—unless, 
indeed, Communism be that religion. Toynbee, 
however, thinks it is not. The victory of Stalin’s 
version of Communism over Trotsky’s con- 
firms him in his view that Communism is 
merely a form of State-worship and, as such, 
just another example of the perennial tendency 
of Man to idolize the collective. It is not, in 











short, a new “ Higher Religion,” but a regret- 
table and dangerous heresy of Christianity. 

So much, and very much more, will be 
familiar to readers of the original six volumes 
or even to readers of the abridged Somervell 
volume. When the war came, the Professor 
suspended his work in order to become a 
temporary civil servant ; when it was over, he 
thought himself back into his theme by giving 
a series of lectures in England and in America, 
and in these lectures he developed many of 
the arguments which form the staple of 
volumes 7 to I0. 

In general, it may be said that the pattern 
of the whole of history set out by the author in 
the first six volumes remains substantially the 
same in the last four, despite an important re- 
appraisal of the purpose of religion. But 
whereas the first volumes were concerned with 
the genesis, growth, breakdown and dis- 
integration of civilizations, the later ones are 
preoccupied partly with a more detailed analysis 
of particular stages, such as Universal States, 
Universal Churches, and Heroic Ages, and 
partly with a lengthy commentary upon the 
effects which civilizations have had upon each 
other. 

Toynbee does not like Universal States, 
such as the Roman Empire or the Caliphate. 
Their overwhelming belief in their own eternity 
seems to him a form of hubris. Yet he is com- 
pelled to a reluctant admiration for their 
perennial vitality when he finds the successful 
Frankish king, Clovis, in A.D. 510, anxious to 
acquire prestige by obtaining from Anastasius, 
the Roman Emperor at Constantinople, the 
title of “‘ proconsul,” or when he recounts how 
the Aga Khan and other eminent Muslims 
protested, in 1924, against Mustapha Kemal’s 
abolishing the Caliphate in Turkey, though that 
office had ceased to be effectively exercised 
since A.D. 833 ! Universal States, he recognizes, 
are powerful idolatries ; moreover, they have 
their ‘“‘ Ghosts ””—witness the Holy Roman 
Empire, Ghost of the Roman Empire, which 
survived till A.D. 1806. And they are not with- 
out their practical value sub specie aeternitatis ; 
one of their most important uses is that they 
provide administrative conveniences, and in 
particular good roads, which enable the wide 
and rapid dissemination of new ideas. It is, in 
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fact, implied that their chief function is, in- 
advertently, and against the wishes of their own 
ruling caste, to be of service to the new religion 
that has emerged amongst the Internal Prole- 
tariat over which they rule—a religion that they 
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may well be engaged in persecuting, as Rome 
persecuted Christianity. 

Instinctively, the Universal State hates the 
new Universal Church, which is growing within 
it, because it is offensive to the pride of a great 
institution to see itself serving merely as the 
vehicle for the formation of a new and different 
society. The State resents the Church which it 
sees increasing while, itself, it is decreasing, 


and it proceeds to regard the Church as a. 


“cancer ” that is killing it. Hence, the bitter 
comments of the still pagan aristocracy of Rome, 
from the second to the fourth century A.D., as 
they witnessed the multiplication of monks ; 
hence Gibbon’s famous description of his own 
book: “I have described the triumph of 
Barbarism and Religion ” ; hence a section of 
Toynbee’s study devoted to expounding the 
theory of “ Churches as Cancers.” He has 
little difficulty in disposing of the cancer- 
theory, or in administering a coup de grace to 
the long outmoded rationalist complacency of 
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Gibbon, or of Frazer, whose Golden Bough 
had turned upon all the Eastern religions 
that pitying smile which the Enlightenment 
had long made it fashionable to bestow upon 
Christianity. 

If, then, the Churches are not cancers, are 
they, Toynbee asks himself, chrysalises ? So 
he had thought when he wrote the earlier 
volumes—out of the chrysalis of the Church 
emerged the butterfly of the new civilization. 
But, as readers of his Civilization on Trial (1948), 
or those who heard his lecture Christianity and 
Civilization at Oxford (May 23rd, 1940), will 
have known already, he no longer sees it as the 
function of the religion to produce the civiliza- 
tion ; the position is rather that the religion 
performs this office for its own purposes, and 
to assist it in its own fulfilment. In volume 7 
of the Study of History (the first of the new 
volumes and the one devoted to Universal 
States and Universal Churches) he recants 
from his earlier belief that : 
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“ Universal Churches have their raison d’étre 
in keeping the species of society known as civiliza- 
tions alive by preserving a precious germ of life 
through the perilous interregnum between the 
dissolution of one mortal representative of the 
species and the genesis of another . . . the writer 
of this Study had to confess that he, too, had been 
satisfied for many years with this rather patroniz- 
ing view of the churches’ réle and nature ; and he 
still believed that this conception of the churches 
as chrysalises, unlike the conception of them as 
cancers, was true as far as it went ; but he had 
come to believe that this was so small and un- 
representative 2 facet of the whole truth about 
universal churches as to be utterly misleading if 
it was mistaken for the whole of which it was in 
reality a minor part.” 

In a sense, then, the pattern of history 
appears the same to the Professor as it did ; it 
is the motive that has changed. Taking his 
stance about the year A.D. 3000, and looking 
back upon the present he writes : 

“If we cast our eye over the civilizations that 
were still alive in A.D. 1952 we shall see that every 
one of them had in its background some universal 
church through which it was affiliated to a 
civilization of an older generation. The Western 
and Orthodox Christian civilizations and the 
offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia were 
affiliated through the Christian Church to the 
Hellenic Civilization ; the Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion and its offshoot in Korea and Japan were 
affiliated through the Mahayana (the developed 
form of Buddhism) to the Sinic Civilization ; the 
Hindu Civilization was affiliated through 
Hinduism to the Indic; the Iranic and the 
Arabic through Islam to the Syriac. All the eight 
then extant civilizations had churches for their 
chrysalises . . .” 

But he then notes that the eight civilizations 
still surviving in 1952, which are listed in this 
passage with their predecessors, do not appear 
to be running according to form, so far as their 
religions are concerned. For, although they are 
clearly in, or approaching, their last phase (the 
Universal State), they show no sign of nurtur- 
ing religious chrysalises which will produce the 
butterfly of the new civilization. Where are 
today’s chrysalises for tomorrow’s civilizations ? 
They do not exist. But the four chrysalises, 
from which the eight surviving civilizations 
emerged, still exist and still flourish quite 
strongly, although they should be either dead 
or dying. These four chrysalises are the four 
Higher Religions—Hinduism, Islam, Chris- 
tianity, and the Mahayanan Buddhism. It is 
this situation which leads the Professor to say 
to himself (in rather more words) : “I have 
been seeing this matter the-wrong way round. 





Civilization is the handmaid of religion. There 
is no reason why religions should go on 
indefinitely producing civilizations which may 
serve as the dwelling places of new and higher 
religions if, in fact, the forms of religion have 
now reached their highest development.” 
However, even if the reader be prepared to 
accept the view that the purpose of human 
existence is to produce Churches rather than 
Civilizations, he may still require to be con- 
vinced that the four Higher Religions existing 
today represent the last word in religion. 
Toynbee takes the line that, although the four 
Higher Religions are themselves the product of 
an evolution from primitive religions (an evolu- 
tion which it has been the purpose of the 
successive civilizations to foster), they do 
represent the end of the evolution because they 
represent, between them, the main religious 
needs and the furthest religious vision of 
humanity, and are destined, now, only to 
harmonize their versions of the truth. This 
argument, which must seem to many a rather 
lofty flight of fancy, he seeks further to sub- 
stantiate by an appeal to Jung’s psychology : 
to his use of this, however, we must return in 


_next month’s article. 
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It seems clear to the Professor that there 
can, in the future, be only one civilization in the 
world, because it is no longer possible for 
civilizations to live their lives in blissful 
ignorance of each other. The world is already 
in process of becoming one, because it has been 
the peculiar characteristic of the Western 
Civilization, through its scientific discoveries, 
to penetrate the whole earth. This is, as it were, 
an historical accident, due to the West’s 
stumbling upon a “ know-how.” It does not 
mean that the other surviving civilizations have 
yielded to it as to a superior, or that they do 
not still live by and cherish, as strongly as ever, 
their distinctive principles of life. Nor does it 
mean that the religion of the West, Christianity, 
is accepted by the others ; in any case, though 
born of Christianity, and though bringing to 
birth no new religion, the West is, today, in 
Toynbee’s view, a post-Christian, secularist 
civilization, in which Christianity still survives. 
The West is living on a confused remnant of 
Christian principles, whose source is ignored 
or denied, and this is dangerous because, 
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treated so, religion ceases to renew itself and 
becomes a wasting asset. 

Toynbee sees many dangers to be over- 
come before there can be a true world civiliza- 
tion, inspired by his harmonious religious 
quartet. In particular, there is a very sinister 
attitude which all the contemporary civiliza- 
tions are coming to share, namely, the shocking 
heresy of Man’s worship of Collective Man, 
whether as Communism, or as Fascism, or 
as any other of the forms in which the 
virus of tribalism has taken its deadly hold. 
In the West Nationalism, in this dangerous 
sense, was an ultimate consequence of the 
Reformation and the loss of a universal loyalty. 
It has grown ever deadlier, has infected the 
whole world (especially Asia and Africa), and 
threatens, in a third world war, destruction on 
a scale unprecedented. When true religion 
flourishes, concerned with the salvation of the 
individual soul, and thus with free will, such 
collectivist horrors cannot flourish. The 
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supreme need of the times is, therefore, in all 
civilizations, to reassert the individual against 
the collective, and this is the task which 
one or more of the four Higher Religions will 
have to undertake. 

Since Hinduism and Buddhism place their 
emphasis upon passivity towards the State, and 
withdrawal from it, they are ill-fitted to fight 
this monstrous growth of the political power. 
Nor is Islam, though a fighting religion, well 
placed to lead the contest, because her own 
founder fatally compromised his position as a 
religious prophet by becoming, himself, a 
political prince. The fight against the deadly 
contemporary heresy of the State will have, 
therefore, to be led by Christianity, which 
showed, in the days of Hildebrand and Innocent 
III, the power to win. 

This struggle (already taking place in 
Eastern Europe and, less obviously, in the 
West) Toynbee expects the Church to find both 
bitter and cruel ; but he also expects to see her 
win. Then, the monstrosity of tribalism having 
been slain by Christianity, the new world 
religion may take clearer shape, embracing the 
best principles of the four existing Higher 
Religions, and from this new religion will 
emerge the new world civilization, both to 
safeguard it and to provide the soil in which it 
may grow. 

It is an attractive picture, but it is suspect 
of that Utopianism which the author elsewhere 
holds in scorn, and it seems to run counter to 
the explicit teaching of all the four Higher 
Religions, which see this world as a place, if not 
always of tribulation, at least of trial, and which 
look to the life of harmony as belonging to 
another sphere. 

It is not necessary, however, to suppose, as 
some of Toynbee’s critics have supposed, that 
the struggle and the sacrifice of which the 
author is so keenly aware will cease to be of the 
essence of individual life, even in his new 
religion and in his new civilization ; he only 
claims that, with a new Higher Religion, men 
will be brought into more effective communion 
with the grace of God, which is the true purpose 
of their life. Their inner struggle, arising from 
that original sin whose reality and power he 
appreciates, may well continue. 

A more legitiniate complaint against the 
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Professor may well be lodged by Christians, 
who will find, to their surprisé, that although 
the Church is expected to lead the fight against 
the monstrosity of political collectivism she 
will lose her own soul in the process ! For her 
capacity to fight, while it gives her, ahead of 
the other three religions, the honour of this rdle, 
provides her also with her besetting tempta- 
tion, the temptation to resort to force, and this 
is likely to lead her astray, spiritually speaking. 
For Toynbee, though he sees the necessity for 
“the just war,” detests the fighter. To him 
(as to Mr. Aldous Huxley) it is the honour and 
glory of Buddhism to be always pacific ; she 
understands better than Christianity how to 
save her own soul. By contrast, Hildebrand, 
though his victory over the Emperor Henry IV 
was necessary to the Church, set Christianity 
upon militant and ambitious paths that have 
led her astray. Never can Toynbee approve 
when the Church takes the sword—not even 
when she stems the Mohammedan aggressor at 
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Tours, at Antioch; at Lepanto, or at the gates 
of Vienna. This paradox is bewildering. It 
leaves the reader wondering, for instance, how 
the Benedictine monachism which the author 
so much admires, which he calls, with justice, 
the very matrix of European civilization, could 
have survived if the spiritual power had not 
been willing to allow the temporal power to 
resist those who sought, by force, to destroy 
the Faith ? 

We must defer these and many other 
problems till next month, having attempted 
here only to state the outline of the theory. 
We may take leave of the Professor, as he des- 
cribes himself to us in a remarkable passage in 
his ninth volume,—amongst his beloved Bene- 
dictines. “‘ He dreamed ” (he is writing of him- 
self) “‘ during a spell of sleep in a wakeful night, 
that he was clasping the foot of the crucifix 
hanging over the high altar of the Abbey of 
Ampleforth and was hearing a voice saying to 
him Amplexus expecta (Cling and wait).” 
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The Casting 
Away of the 


Gloucester 
1682 


By GREGORY 
ROBINSON 


ARLY ON THE MORNING OF THE Sixth of 

May, 1682, His Majesty’s Ship Gloucester, 

carrying James Duke of York towards 
Scotland, struck the Lemon Bank, which lies 
about twenty-five miles E.N.E. of Cromer and 
there ended her voyaging. A hard easterly 
breeze had knocked up a lump of a sea, causing 
the ship to strike again and again until, rudder- 
less and waterlogged, she slipped off into deeper 
water, there after a while to sink with the loss 
of 140 seamen, several of the Duke’s servants 
and some of her noble Scottish passengers. 
The Duke escaped with his life, though his 
enemies saw to it that he suffered some loss of 
reputation. But we must leave that story to be 
told after an attempt has been made to explain 
how the Gloucester came to grief. It certainly 
does need some explanation. 

The Duke had arrived by coach at Putney, 
whence a shallop, double-manned, carried him 
on the ebb as far as Erith. Here, there waited 
the Mary yacht commanded by Christopher 
Gunman, an officer with a good record in the 
Dutch Wars and of long service in the Royal 
Yachts. The Mary carried the Duke to Margate 
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A conflict between master, pilot and Royal Duke ; the wreck of 
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the Gloucester, after Van de Velde 


Road where he embarked in the Gloucester, 62 
guns, commanded by Sir John Berry. As an 
escort, besides the five yachts, were the Happy 
Return, Ruby, Pearl, and Dartmouth, with the 
Lark joining later on the passage north. 

All the ships were under way, standing on 
and off under easy sail, their gold-wreathed 
gunports and lion figureheads glittering, the 
yachts far outshining the frigates ; for, besides 
the Royal Arms on their escutcheons, heads and 
quarters were covered with loves, doves, and 
fruit and flower pieces, mostly of Grinling 
Gibbons’ devising. Down the River the yachts 
had brought many very important persons : 
the Marquis of Montrose, the earls of Roxburgh 
and Perth, Lord Hopetoun, the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh and others, with their servants 
and their baggage. All had to be transferred in 
ships’ boats from the yachts to the larger ships 
for their better comfort in the open sea. Mr. 
Samuel Pepys, not long before having cele- 
brated his fiftieth birthday, was beginning to 
feel very middle-aged ; he declined an invitation 
to make one of the distinguished party in the 
Gloucester, preferring the quietness of the 





Katherine yacht. It was just as well for him 
that he did. 

There was a liberal expenditure of gun- 
powder when the Royal Standard flaunted out 
from the main-top-mast head of the Gloucester. 
Then, after a while, the slatting of sails and the 
banging of blocks of the ships hanging in the 
wind’s eye as they hoisted in their boats ceased. 
A burst of piping and shouting by the boat- 
swain and his mates as everything was sheeted 
home, and then the whole squadron with the 
wind at south squared away for the Firth of 
Forth. 

On board the flagship everything must have 
seemed as safe as houses. Her captain, Sir John 
Berry, had commanded ships for seventeen 
years ; her master, Benjamin Holmes, had nine 
years’ experience in that rank—a trustworthy 
man who later was to have care of the largest 
ship of her day, the Royal William. She had 
on board, too, Captain James Aire, the best 
man Trinity House could produce for piloting 
a ship anywhere north of the Thames. Well 
known to the Duke in the Dutch Wars, Aire, 
for his good service, had been given a com- 
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mission as captain of the Deptford Ketch. 
Keeping good company (besides the Mary) 
was the Charlotte, Captain Sanderson, another 
trusted seaman. Among those passengers who 
were not too seasick, all this nautical talent 
must have been re-assuring. 

The weather, which had been fair at eleven 
when they made sail, soon worsened. By two 
the wind had come west with heavy rain, when 
it veered ahead and eventually settled in some- 
thing to the north of east bringing with it thick 
fog, and soon after eight in the evening the 
Gloucester fired a gun as a signal to anchor. 
The Happy Return and the yachts understood 
and let go in 25 fathoms, by reckoning 27 miles 
E. by S. of the Naze. But the Dartmouth mis- 
took the signal’s meaning and tacked, and with 
the other two frigates disappeared into the 
murk. 

The documents at the Public Record Office 
most helpful in the reconstruction of naval 
events of the past are to be found indexed under 
Captains’ Logs and Masters’ Logs. They are 


’ not referred to as often as they might be, which 


is a pity, for their poverty in emotion is made 
up for by their richness in fact. Covering this 
Voyage to the North of 1682 are the journals of 
Joseph Wetwang, Lieutenant in the Happy 
Return, of Captain George St. Loe of the 
Dartmouth, of Captain Thomas Allin of the 
Ruby, and Lieutenant Richard Byron’s journal 
in the Pearl. There is no document to be found 
salved from the Gloucester, but there is the 
Narrative from Sir Fohn Berry Printed from the 
original sent by Captain Berry to Lord Hyde. 
This is so detailed, giving all courses, bearings 
and distances, that we may suppose he had by 
him as he wrote, either his own or the master’s 
rough log, which had been saved from the 
wreck, and there is internal evidence that it was 
written immediately after the event. 

At eight on the morning of the 5th the 
Gloucester, with those who had kept her com- 
pany, weighed anchor in not very pleasant 
weather, the wind being easterly and squally. 
Berry said they made a short trip S.E., then 
tacked and stood N.N.E. And here it may well 
be that the conflict between master and pilot 
which was to lead to tragedy manifested itself ; 
the deep-water man against the coasting pilot. 
Big ships bound away northwards from the 
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Downs usually give the low-lying coast, which 
is short of recognizable sea-marks, a wide berth. 
They get a bearing of the North Foreland for 
their departure and next hope for a good sight 
of Flamborough Head to confirm their reckon- 
ing, keeping in deep water all the time. That 
was Benjamin Holmes’s way. Glad though he 
might be of a sight of the sun and a clear horizon 
so rare in the North Sea, he would need no help 
from any pilot until he made St. Abbs Head 
and turned into the Forth. 

James Aire’s way was different. Man and 
boy, in fishing boat or coaster, he would have 
been using the lead constantly until he had a 
fair picture in his mind of the bottom of the sea: 
shell, mud, sand or stones, and the memory of 
the lines of his soundings ; sailing directions 
and tide-tables he carried in his head, too. 
And although he may have found little time 
in his life to view the interiors, he knew the 
exteriors of Dunwich and the other waterside 
churches so well that he could distinguish one 
from the other in a momentary lift in the fog— 
no more than a blink. These accomplishments 
had been useful to the Fleet when battle-weary 
with the Dutch they had made the land. No 
doubt he thought on the 5th of May that closing 
with the land was the safest way to take the 
Duke and his friends to Scotland. So the 
Gloucester made Dunwich steeples at 1.30 that 
afternoon and at eight o’clock Lowestoft bore 
6 miles W.N.W. 

It was here that the Duke called on board 
Gunman and Sanderson from the yachts to 
give their opinions as to whether the ships had 
sufficient offing to keep to windward of the 
Newarp Sand. Their answer was No. This 
part of the story is best told in Sir John Berry’s 
own words. 


The Pilot . . . said we could weather the Newark 
[Newarp] and all the other sands and was much 
dissatisfied that we should mistrust his judgment. 
His Royal Highness said it would be a secure way 
to tack and stand off till 10 or 12 o’night, and then 
we should have room enough to weather all the 
sands, upon w¢h although confident of his skill 
[the Pilot] agreed and we tacked and stood S.E. 
a windward tide under us. At 9.30 the pilot being 
urgent desired to tack again. His Royal Highness 
was still of the opinion to stand off longer ; and 
asked his opinion. The pilot answered and said 
he would engage his life that if we tacked presently 
we should without hazard weather all the sands. 
Notwithstanding all his arguments (too long to 
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enumerate) His Royal Highness commanded the 
Pilot to stand a glass longer for more security. 
At ten o’clock we tacked and stood close hauled 
N. by E. and N.N.E. . . . the wind very strong at 
East ... Saturday 6th. All last night we steered 
N.N.E. till 2 this morning the wind at East ; then 
we steered away N. and at 4 o’clock N.N.W., the 
Pilot presuming and confident affirmed that this 
course would carry the ships clear of all danger 
and that we were past the Lemon and Oare ; but 
to our great misfortune it proved otherwise ; for 
at 5.30 this morning we ran ashore on the west 
part of the Lemon having just before sounded and 
had 20 fathoms water. 


This reads like as'sober a statement as any- 
one can hope for, written by a man who had 
seen his ship battered to pieces and a large part 
of her company lost in consequence. 

When course was altered from N. to N.N.W. 
at 4 in the morning and the pilot said he 
reckoned they were past the Lemon and Oare, 
the Duke, Colonel Legge, Sir John, the captains 
of the yachts ahead of the Gloucester and Aire 
himself (tired out with the overnight arguments 
we may suppose) all turned in. Pepys wrote 
sometime afterwards that the only captain 
whom he knew, for certain, was on deck an 
hour and a half afterwards was Wyborne of the 
Happy Return; his lieutenant, Wetwang, wrote 
in his journal : 

. . the wind at East, a stiff gale, at halph an 
hower past five ye Gloucester strooke upon y¢ 
Lemmon, fired a gun and y® another and put out 
a waft. We being about halph a mile a Stern 
claped a stays but would not stay and had 7 
fathoms, soe flatted in our headsaile and hauled 
up our mainsaile and lowered our main topsail, 
and in wearing had 9 fathom, then 17 fathom, soe 
brought round and came to an anchor and sent 
away our pinnace, long Boat, and Yaull. 

The general reader may wonder what all this 
means, but he will surely gather that happily 
they were all wide awake in the Happy Return. 

Later the same day Lieutenant Byron of the 
Pearl wrote in his journal : “ At 12 we tackt, 
the wind at E. by N., because we could not 
weather the Lemon and Owr sand whereon we 
see a Rack.” And Captain George St. Loe 
commanding the Dartmouth noted : “ At 2 a 
clock we bore away steering N.N.W. wind at 
E.N.E., and after two glasses we discerned a 
ships masts ahead : we then tacked and stood 
to windward till we could weather the Lemon 
ore.” Finally, Captain Thomas Allin of the 
Ruby wrote : “ I see the Leman and upon it a 
ship wreck with two masts standing and I tackt 
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By courtesy of Ralph Jarvis, Esq 


CAPTAIN CHRISTOPHER GUNMAN ; failed to fire 
a warning shot 


from it to the South eastward and the wind at 
N.E. by E. and blow hard.” It will be noticed 
none of them gives a name to the wreck. They 
were to learn three days later, when they fetched 
up in Leith, it was the Gloucester who had 
warned them that they were standing into 
danger. Whether any had been reminded by 
the melancholy spectacle of a verse written by 
a seaman fifty years earlier we shall never know, 
for the Board of Admiralty has always dis- 
approved of anything sentimental appearing in 
officers’ journals : 


Aloofe, Aloofe, and come no neare 
The dangers doe appeare, 

Which if my ruin had not been 
You had not seen. 











I only lye upon this shelfe 

To be a mark to all 

Which on the same might fall, 
That none may perish but myself. 


While the captain, who mourned for his 
lieutenant and 140 of his men (and she had been 
a happy ship, the Gloucester), wrote that the 
pilot should be brought to trial for his mis- 
demeanour, others were more bloodthirsty. 
Pepys, writing from Edinburgh, thought that 
Aire ought to be tried and hanged in Scotland 
for the nearer satisfaction of those great families 
of this kingdom . . . the greatest sufferers from 
this calamity. Later he was to write, “‘ as being 
one that had hardly escaped bearing a share in 
the evil occasioned,” that it was poor satisfac- 
tion that the sentences were so light and made 
lighter “ by the speedy indulgences of the Court 
at Whitehall.” He was really a kindly man and 
later came to think rather differendly about the 
matter, but for the moment he was very annoyed 
at the thought how near he had been to having 
to swim for his life ; he was not a very good 
swimmer. 

No ordinary hanging was good enough for 
Mr. Ridley who lived in London ; he was 
evidently looking forward to an enjoyable after- 
noon at Tyburn. Writing to his friend Sir 
Francis Radcliffe at Dilston exactly a week after 
the disaster, he said : “ I must inform you that 
the pilot is a known Republican, but His Royal 
Highness having a particular knowledge of his 
ability trusted him . . . but it is not only sus- 
picion but evident he designed his ruin with the 
whole ship, having made provision for his own 
escape, but he is taken and will be tried for his 
life.’ Mr. Ridley was of those who wish to be 
first with the news at all costs. Certainly his 
story has had a large circulation. More than 
two hundred years later Laird Clowes in his 
monumental The Royal Navy, A History, 
which for want of a better we still consider a 
standard work, wrote : “ There is some reason 
for believing that the ship was deliberately 
wrecked by Aire acting as an agent for a party 
of conspirators who desired the death of the 
Duke of York.” 

Captain James Aire was brought to trial on 
June 6th, 1682. Unfortunately, the minutes of 
the court-martial have not so far been recovered. 
So far as can be gathered, he was sentenced to 
imprisonment during His Majesty’s pleasure. 
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We may infer from Pepys that the King’s 
pleasure did not last very long and the pilot was 
released, and thereby conclude there was no 
evidence at the trial of a deliberate casting away 
of the ship and certainly no charge of high 
treason. If Sir John Berry repeated in evidence 
what he had written to Lord Hyde, the Court 
would have felt embarrassed. For clearly on the 
evening of the 5th off Lowestoft the navigation 
of the ship had been taken out of the pilot’s 
hands by the Duke on the advice of Captains 
Gunman and Sanderson. Aire, as we have 
read, was indignant because they rejected his 
judgment. The ship was taken seaward away 
from the coast with which he was well 
acquainted into the deeper waters he did not 
know so well, and there he allowed himself to 
be betrayed into giving an opinion for which he 
had no warrant. For this he was condemned 
and, we may expect, took his sentence like a man. 

If the Newarp Sand was nine miles off the 
land, as shown in the seventeenth-century 
charts, then from the position off Lowestoft 
at 8 in the evening with the wind at East, 
the Gloucester would not have weathered the 
Newarp. But if the Sand was six miles off the 
land, as it is shown in the 1914 chart, then the 
pilot was right. For a square-rigged ship will 
stand within six points of the wind, that would 
have been N.N.E. ; allowing another point for 
leeway, the ship would have made good N. by 
E., which as can be seen on the chart would 
have taken her clear. The shortcomings of the 
earlier charts are notorious, and in the ordinary 
way the evidence of the modern chart would 
be preferred. Unfortunately, in this case the 
question is not so simply answered. 

The late Dr. Muir Evans, whose scholarly 
researches into the history of the sands off 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth were livened by the 
experience of sailing among them, has shown 
in a series of charts dating back to 1586 the 
extraordinary changes that have taken place, 
and indeed are taking place unto this day. 
They show how a chart printed in 1895 might 
have led a seaman bound north through Barley 
Picle in 1912 to sad disaster. For in the interval 
the swirls and eddies of the tide round and 
about Winterton Ness, by joining an inner 
to an outer sandbank, had surreptitiously closed 
the south end of what Greenville Collins, who 
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re surveyed this coast in 1684, called a brave himself for the fool who had not washed his 
channel. Yet by 1922 the gate was opened again hands of all responsibility when the Gloucester 
ri wide enough to let a ship safely through. tacked and stood southeastward off Lowestoft. 
rte Clearly the advice of people who had their But surely nobody can cast all the blame upon 
pilotage out of books and charts would have him for the outcome. We may assume it was 
been of little use to James Aire ; he would have the Master who wished to stand southeast till 
: z known of the changes since the books had been midnight and so keep outside all the sands, and 
mye printed, and doubtless it was the explanation of | we know it was the pilot who at eight o’clock 
ee some of these that Sir John Berry found too wished not to tack at all, but hold his course 
mee lomg to repeat. And likely, Sir John would have _ northerly, through the way he knew. It was 
a heard also, how if the wind had come ahead the Duke himself who decided at 10 o’clock to 
; ; and they could not weather the Newarp and go _ take the middle course leading to destruction. 
i through Haisborough Gat, there was the Picle A second court-martial assembled on June 
* and Cockle Gat opening into the Would, and 13th to try Captain Gunman of the Mary. We 
a thence they could go away for the Outer have the Minutes. He was charged with neglect 
* Dowsing Channel. It is the business of the of duty of the first article of the “ Sailing 
we Brotherhood of Trinity House to know all the _— Instructions for Masters, Pylotts and Tenders 
ed ways through the narrow waters. That is why in His Majesty’s Fleet,” which was to the effect 
“te great ships carry pilots. that on coming into shoal water a gun should be 
We may believe that Aire afterwards cursed _fired as a warning to those astern. At the trial 
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he claimed he was not a pilot and therefore did 
not come under these Instructions. He repeated 
this in a “ Vindication ” written after the court 
had found him guilty and dismissed him. from 
his ship, ordered his imprisonment during His 
Majesty’s pleasure, and the forfeiture of a 
year’s pay for the benefit of the Chest at 
Chatham. Evelyn found the “ Vindication ” 
satisfactory. Others when they read it might 
think, while justifiable in an advocate defending 
a prisoner on a capital charge, it was lamentable 
in an officer defending himself. The one thing 
Gunman did not grasp was that, instructions or 
no instructions, the Gloucester might have been 
saved had he fired a gun, which the court found 
was “the usual signal in cases of Danger and 
Shoal water.” 

Such was the signal the people of the 
Gloucester in their misfortune made to the 
Happy Return to warn her she was standing into 
danger. 
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Two frigates in a squall, by Van de Velde 


We now turn to the attempt to besmirch the 
name of James Duke of York. 

Bishop Burnet wrote in the third edition of 
The History of his Own Time, published in 
1724 : 

. . . The Duke got into his boat : And took care 

of his dogs and some unknown persons who were 

taken, from the earnest care of his, to be his 
priests. The longboat went off with very few in 
her, though she might have carried eighty more 
than she did. One hundred and fifty persons 
perished, some of them men of great Quality. 

But the Duke took no notice of this cruel neglect, 

which was laid chiefly to Legge’s charge. 

It is hard to imagine the good bishop himself 
believed this story, but he would have thought 
it grand stuff to put about under a stirring 
headline between the Fifteen and the Forty- 
five—between the days of the Old and the 
Young Pretender. 

First we deal with the dogs. The second 
Lord Dartmouth in a letter to a friend said that 
he belieyed the story about the dogs was 
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untrue. He remembered how everyone at the 
time talked of a struggle for a plank between 
Sir Charles Scarborough and the Duke’s dog 
Mumper ; from this he gathered the dog had 
been left to shift for himself with the others, 
“if there were any more on board, which I 
never heard of till the Bishop’s Story Book was 
published.” Pepys says Scarborough, near dead 
with cold, was picked up by the Katherine, 
which with all the other yachts was anchored 
as near as could be to the stricken ship. Nobody 
seems to know what happened to Mumper. 

As to the Duke’s bearing at the time of the 
wreck, Dartmouth says his father told him the 
Duke would not allow his barge to be hoisted 
out while there was still hope of saving the ship, 
for fear of discouraging others, consenting only 
to it with reluctance when it was clear the ship 
was doomed. In all this Sir John Berry’s 
account agrees. Lest any should think there was 
timidity shown afterwards towards the sea, it 
should be recorded that nine days later the 
Happy Return sailed south and in her were the 
Duke, his Duchess and the Lady Anne—later 
Queen. 


Finally, we come to the priests in the Duke’s 
barge. The Lord Provost says in the boat were 
Earl Winton, the President of the Session, and 
two Bedchamber men only. Berry says His 
Royal Highness took as many persons of 
Quality with him in the boat as she would carry. 
Lord Dartmouth merely says the boat had in 
her as many as she would carry with safety. 
Pepys tells us the Duke himself, through the 
care of Colonel Legge, was sent away in the boat 
with none but Mr. Churchill. Several, how- 
ever, then flung themselves into her. The 
Duke encouraging Montrose to jump for it, he 
fell short and was hauled in. For those whom 
he left to jump for their lives it can hardly be 
claimed the Duke showed “earnest care.” 
Only Mr. Churchill, therefore, remains under 
episcopal suspicion of being a priest ; but 
people will find difficulty in believing that he 
who was to become the greatest soldier of his 
Age had ever had time or inclination to enter 
the priesthood, not even when it is urged on 
the bishop’s behalf that another Mr. Churchill, 
a Prime Minister, is known in middle life to 
have become a painter. 
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JAMES I1, when Duke of York, by Riley, 1682 
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Hume 


HE UNEVENTFUL LIVES of most 
: philosophers would hardly justify 
a biography on the magnificent 
scale of Professor Mossner’s recent book 
on David Hume.! But Hume is an 
exception ; he had a host of eminent 
friends in Edinburgh, when that city 
was the “ Athens of the North” ; he 
was in correspondence with many of 
the most distinguished men of his age ; 
he saw service with the Royal Navy and 
with the British Embassy in Paris ; he 
was a celebrity in France ; and there 
were few contemporary matters of intel- 
ligent interest that escaped his notice. 
In short, he enjoyed a full life, and 
Professor Mossner has brought to his 
biography the dedicated thoroughness 
that it deserves. His volume, which is 
the product of twenty years’ research, 
is long likely to be the authority on the 
subject. 

In this magazine it may be appro- 
priate to comment only on Hume’s his- 
torical works. They play a considerable 
part in Professor Mossner’s narrative, 
since Hume was engaged for some seven 
years in planning his History and he spent ten years 
on its composition. “In the Age of Reason,” 
Professor Mossner remarks in his chapter on the 
Treatise of Human Nature, ““ Hume set himself apart 
as a systematic anti-rationalist. Most of what passes 
for knowledge, he taught, is not achieved by the 
faculty of reason but by custom and habit ; and 
most kncwledge is not perfectly certain but, at best, 
probable.” How, then, did Hume approach the 
problems of historical knowledge, which occupied 
such an important part of his career ? The chief 
use of history, he had written in the Enquiry concern- 
ing Human Understanding, “‘ is only to discover the 
constant and universal principles of human nature, 
by showing men in all varieties of circumstances and 
situations, and furnishing us with materials, from 
which we may form our observations, and become 
acquainted with the regular springs of human action 
and behaviour.” History, according to this view, is 
complementary to philosophy in the study of 
human nature—which was “the only science of 
man.” It follows that in the volumes of his History, 
published between the years 1754 and 1762, Hume 
was concerned to analyse character and motives, and 
to examine the nature of political causes, rather than 
to present a narrative of events or to uncover new 
facts. Indeed, he frankly admitted that “I have 
inserted no original papers, and entered into no 
detail of minute, uninteresting facts. The philo- 
sophical spirit which I have so much indulged in all 
my writings, finds here ample materials to work 
upon.” In fact, his work is a precursor of what 
modern scholars would call “‘ metahistory.” 

To most historians today, preoccupied with the 
complexities of interpreting even specialized periods 
of the past, and who are, as Professor Knowles has 
recently remarked in his inaugural lecture at Cam- 
bridge,” ‘“‘ notably less concerned with men and 
women, their personalities and their characters, than 
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they were a century ago,” Hume’s 
claims on behalf of history will seem 
unacceptably bold, and his historical 
writings curiously remote from the 
problems confronting modern his- 
toriography. But they commended 
themselves in their assurance both to 
the Age of Reason and to the nineteenth 
century, so that of all Hume’s books, his 
History came to be probably the most 
widely read during the century and 
more that followed its completion ; its 
influence upon our present Prime 
Minister he has himself acknowledged 
in his writings. For twentieth-century 
readers its principal interest must now 
lie in revealing how the greatest mind 
of the English enlightenment looked 
upon his country’s past; indeed, 
Hume’s History brilliantly illuminates 
the spirit of the age in which it was 
written rather than the actual nature 
of England’s historical development. 

To be enlightened, and guided by 
reason, in the eighteenth century was 
not to be without strong party bias, 
and most histories written in the age 
bear deep marks of current political prejudice. 
Hume’s great merit was to attempt an impartial 
view—as Voltaire appraisingly discerned, he was 
the first to be “simply judicial.” Precisely this 
quality was the cause of the coolness with which 
his first volume, dealing with the period 1603-1689, 
was initially received. By Whig Ministers it was 
detested ; in Parliament the elder Pitt denounced 
it, and Smollett was encouraged to produce a cor- 
rective, orthodox History, ostentatiously dedicated 
to Pitt. Hume well understood why a Tory label 
was tied to him : “‘ with regard to politics and the 
character of princes and great men, I think I am 
very moderate,” he wrote. “‘ My views of things are 
more conformable to Whig principles ; my represen- 
tations of persons to Tory prejudices. Nothing can 
so much prove that men commonly regard more 
persons than things, as to find I am commonly 
numbered among the Tories ”—a remark that may 
be profitably considered in relation to the work and 
repute of many later historians. 

What today we owe to Hume as an historian is the 
example set by him of a fine judicious mind, gifted 
with a discriminating style, devoting the best years 
of life to a splendid historical achievement. ‘ A man 
of mild dispositions,’ he wrote of himself, “ of 
command of temper . . . and of great moderation in 
all my passions.”’ Could there be a better prescrip- 
tion for an historian’s temperament ? “I have 
laboured,” he wrote to Gibbon, describing his cor- 
rection of his History’s proofs, “‘ to reduce super- 
latives and soften positives.”’ Could there be a wiser 
characterization of the historian’s practice ? 


A.H. 


1 The Life of David Hume. By Ernest Campbell Mossner, 
683 Pp. illustrated. (Nelson. 42s.) 
2 The Historian and Character. 


‘ BtSCOW By David Knowles. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

















The Old Order and the New 


THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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Traditional picture of the universe ; the motionless earth surrounded by celestial spheres 


By MEYRICK H. CARRE 


a brilliant new star was observed in the 

heavens. For sixteen months it glowed 
in the firmament, an object of anxious wonder 
to thousands of watchers throughout Europe. 
At the end of this period, it faded quickly from 
view. The apparition of 1572 put observers on 
the alert for other manifestations in the sky, 
and soon further transitory stars were reported. 
More spectacular visions occurred. For a 
number of years after 1577, showers of comets 
were seen, “brandishing,” as a leading 
dramatist wrote, “ their crystal tresses in the 
sky.” In these striking forms, the first serious 
disruption of ancient beliefs relating to God, to 


(): THE EVENING OF NOVEMBER IITH, 1572, 


man and to nature visited the minds of cul- 
tivated persons in England. The comets and 
the new stars produced a flood of agitated dis- 
cussion in press and pulpit. Many preachers 
and moralists declared them to be miraculous 
warnings from heaven, pointed at the infideli- 
ties of the age. Some prophets announced that 
the appearances presaged the dissolution of the 
commonwealth. Others, of a grander vision, 
asserted that they were harbingers of universal 
destruction, portending, as one authority 
wrote, that “ the high arch of heaven will fall 
and dissolve itself.” When the news of 
Galileo’s discoveries by means of his “ per- 
! Richard Barcklay, The Felicitie of Man, 1598. 
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The ladder of Being, stretching from heaven 
to earth, 1633 


spective glasses” reached England, a fresh 
wave of astonishment broke on the courtiers 
and the country gentlemen. The perspective 
glasses had revealed scars on the moon and 
blemishes on the surface of the sun. They 
provided ocular evidence in support of the 
wild hypothesis of Copernicus that the earth 
and the planets revolved about the sun, and 
that the moon revolved about the earth. There 
was even talk of a plurality of universes. When 
John Donne, in 1624, cried that the “ new 
philosophy puts all in doubt” and that all 
coherence was gone, it was the recent innova- 
tions in astronomy that chiefly disturbed him. 


** The sun is lost, and th’ earth and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it. 
And freely men confess that this world’s spent, 
When in the planets, and the firmament 
They seek so many new.” 


There were, indeed, some persons who were 
more interested than alarmed by these celestial 
events. Even in the middle of the sixteenth 
century a few mathematicians and astronomers 


in England had accepted the Copernican theory, 
and after the turn of the century a number of 
the disciples of William Gilbert, the author of 
the great treatise On the Magnet and the first 
inquirer in the land to employ the method of 
experiment in a systematic way, showed them- 
selves alive to the weight of authority behind 
the novel conceptions of the rniverse.” That 
remarkable pioneer, Thomas Harriot, followed 
the mathematics of Kepler and communicated 
the doctrine of the planets to his friends. Some 
of the cheap almanacks, which circulated among 
all classes of the people, began to print, amid 
astrological guidance and prophecy, descrip- 
tions of the seasons according to the geocentric 
system. The encyclopaedic surveys of know- 
ledge, of which the Jacobean reader was fond, 
began to incorporate elements of the new 
astronomy in their accounts of creation. Clerical 
writers began to argue that the Biblical refer- 
ences to the scheme of nature were not intended 
to be understood in a literal fashion. Yet when 
all these tendencies to adapt accepted ideas to 
the novel conceptions are recognized, there 
remains evident a sense of profound disturb- 
ance. We can mark a note of fundamental con- 
fusion in a hundred passages of poetry and 
drama. We see it in polite essays and in his- 
tories ; above all we find it in the literature of 
religion. 

For the traditional scheme was intimately 
united with religion, and religion was the 
dominant interest of the age. The deep-seated 
association of religious beliefs and moral 
principles with certain pictures of natural order 
meant that the disruption of the natural system 
shook the pillars of rational faith. The astrono- 
mical plan, to which reason and religion had 
for countless generations been wedded, was one 
aspect of an elaborate and consistent design 
relating to all processes in the world of nature, 
and this comprehensive system of truth was 
enmeshed with deeply emotional concerns. We 
cannot seize the character of the revolution in 
thought that came to a head in the seventeenth 
century unless we look beyond the intellectual 
principles to the moral impulses that directed 


2 The earlier supporters of the Copernican theory 
include Robert Recorde, John Dee and Thomas 
Digges. The school of Gilbert comprises, among 
others, Edward Wright and Mark Ridley. 
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them. Veneration for ancient ways, the 
scholastic teaching of the universities, inertia of 
mind, account for some of the conservative 
protests ; they do not touch the vital issues 
between the old thought and the new. 

The stars and meteors, and the revelations of 
Galileo’s telescope, fatally disturbed the tradi- 
tional picture of nature. That picture was, in 
principle, Aristotelian ; but the Greek system 
was bound up with Christian and Biblical 
doctrine. In this system it was incredible that 
the matter and the motions of bodies in the 
celestial region of the universe—that is, all the 
vast region above the orbit of the moon— 
should be similar to the motions and matter of 
bodies in the sub-lunary or terrestrial region. 


The stars and comets were now shown to be 


placed far in the celestial realm, where all bodies 
should manifest the eternal, changeless motion 
of the spheres that carried them on their 
majestic paths. The telescope disclosed that 
the heavenly bodies were not composed of some 
ethereal, more spiritual substance, as the 
orthodox view held. They were composed of 
matter akin to that of the earth. The area of 
mortality and decay, of violent motion and gross 
matter, was extended deep into the serenity of 
heaven. Some astronomers, as well as some 
divines, attempted to save Aristotle and 
Ptolemy by declaring that the comets were 
miracles ; but it was not long before even the 
divines were writing that miraculum est ignoran- 
tiae asylum. It was the main paradox of the 
earth’s motion, now so much in question, that 
provoked poignant religious concern. If the 
earth moves, it is a planet, and other planets 
may be like the earth. There may be infinite 
habitable worlds on which dwell rational 
creatures. What, then, would be the place of 
man in the scheme of salvation ? Some of these 
“Joviall and Saturnine” men may be, for 
aught we know, the lords of creation. Where 
then is our glory ? How can we continue to 
believe that the redemption of man is the 
central event of the universe ? 

The disorganization of the accepted scheme 
of astronomy meant disorganization in every 
department of knowledge, so interlocked were 
all parts of the ancient system. The innova- 
tions relating to the solar system and to the 
theory of terrestrial motion implied a revolu- 


tion even in the presuppositions of rational 
thought, in the logic of explanation. Under 
the theories of method advanced by Gilbert 
and Galileo and Bacon, there appeared a 
new philosophy of experience which quickly 
affected all provinces of thought and practice. 
The new philosophy had been approaching for 
a century, but it was not until after 1640 that 
the movement became organized in England. Its 
leading authority was Robert Boyle, but he and 
the active members of the Royal Society, which 
grew out of the earlier groups of inquirers, con- 
tinued to entertain principles of the ancient 
outlook. Traces of the old conceptions cling to 
the commanding science of Newton. It was not 
until the eighteenth century that the new 
philosophy was established. 

Let us attempt to distinguish some elements 
of this revolution in the assumptions of rational 
inquiry, brought about by the rapid develop- 
ment of science in the seventeenth century. 
In a brief article, no more than indications can 
be given. An illustration of common beliefs 
held by cultivated persons in the earlier years 
of the century will bring certain of the old pre- 
suppositions before us. It is taken from a 
pleasant writer, Henry Peacham, and from his 
popular book of courtesy, The Complete 
Gentleman, published in 1622. The passage is 
as follows : 


“* If we consider rightly the frame of the whole 
Universe and Method of the all-excellent Wisdom 
in her work: as creating the forms of things 
infinitely diverse, so according to Dignity of 
Essence or Virtue in effect, we must acknowledge 
the same to hold a Sovereignty and transcendent 
predominance, as well of Rule as Place, each over 
either. Among the heavenly bodies we see the 
Nobler Orbes, and of greatest influence to be 
raised aloft, the less effectual, depressed. Of 
Elements, the Fire the most pure and operative 
to hold the highest place : in compounded bodics, 
of things as well sensible, as insensible, there 
runneth a vein of Excellence proceeding from the 
Form, ennobling (in the same kind) some other 
above the rest. The Lion, we say, is the King of 
Beasts, the Eagle chief of Birds ; the Whale and 
Whirl-pool among Fishes, Jupiter’s Oak the 
Forest’s King. Among Flowers, we most admire 
and esteem the Rose : among Fruit, the Pom-roy 
and Queen Apple : among Stones, we value above 
all the Diamond ; Metals, Gold and Silver : and 
since we know these to transfer their inward 
excellence and virtues to their species successively, 
shall we not acknowledge a Nobility in Man of 
greater perfection, of Nobler Forme and Prince 
of these ?” 
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In these casual references to common 
beliefs of the time, let us notice two points : 
the conception of form—“ there runneth a vein 
of excellence proceeding from the Form ”— 
and the vision of a scale of being, of grades of 
dignity. Now, in order to understand the notion 
of substantial form, we have to put ourselves 


By courtesy of the Librarian, University of Bristol 


** An object of anxious wonder”’ ; the new star, observed in 1572, pointed out by the 
Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahé (1546-1601) 


inside the skin of a man whose ways of thinking 
were still largely medieval, or what is the same, 
largely Aristotelian. His way of explaining 4 
natural occurrence, such as a fall of rock from a 
cliff, was to relate it to a framework of ideas 
quite different from the framework invented 
by the new men of science. To the mind 
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educated in the traditional studies, all inquiries 
into truth were part of one embracing inquiry, 
named philosophy ; and the fundamental 
question asked by philosophy was this—“ What 
is the enduring and intelligible reality behind 
or within the world of change, growth and decay, 
perceived by the human senses ?” In order to 
discover what is substantially permanent and 
intelligitle in any class of objects, lions, or 
roses, or men, the inquirer must assuredly begin 
with observation of the facts, collecting 
instances and noticing qualities. But the pur- 
pose of these observations is to detect in any 
class of things the essential quality that is always 
present in the class amid all variations of par- 
ticular individuals. The purpose is definition 
of this essential nature or substantial form. 
When you have reached the substance of a lion 
or a rock, you can show that the properties of 
lions or rocks follow from the substance ; they 
were attributes of the substances of rocks or 
lions. The rockiness of a rock is an immaterial 
principle that determines the way in which 
the material of the rock is arranged. The sub- 
stantial form, therefore, makes the thing what 
it is. The universe of nature embraces an 
infinite range of substantial forms, and text- 
books of the time attempted various classifica- 
tions of these irreducible realities ; one such 
book divides substances into spiritual sub- 
stances (these are angels and man’s rational 
mind) and corporeal substances ; and corporeal 
substances include celestial substances (the 
stars), simple substances (such as fire or water), 
inanimate substances (such as metals) and 
animate substances ; and these are divided into 
insensible, sensible and rational substances. 
The science of substances becomes complicated 
by the consideration that more complex things 
repeat the substances of less complex beings. 
But I must pass on to a further aspect of this 
pregnant notion. The organized principle in 
any thing is conceived also as the organizing 
principle. It is an activity or disposition that 
informs the indeterminate stuff of matter. The 
outlook, as we would expect in view of its 
Aristotelian source, is biological ; any object of 
philosophical contemplation, a pebble, a rose, 
or a horse, is held to contain latent tendencies, 
and all natural classes of things have their 
appropriate perfections. Looked at from this 






point of view, the substantial form bears an 
analogy to human desire, and much of the 
change in nature is traceable to an effort in 
particular things to achieve their forms. All 
change that is not degeneration or failure is the 
process by which the relatively unformed 
becomes formed. Nature, then, is fundament- 
ally purposive. And this, indeed, is what is 
meant by naming the genuine elements of 
things intelligible ; for only purposes that seek 
to realize ends, as in the art of a skilful work- 
man, are intelligible. The mind of an educated 
man of Peacham’s day was controlled by two 
propensities ; to seek in any object the sub- 
stantial form amid change, and to seek what is 
intelligible, that is to say, purposive. 

I have space for no more than a few words 
on the other principle which is conspicuous in 
the passage from Henry Peacham. Men of 
letters at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century were preoccupied with the notion of 
order. “In this world,” writes a graceful 
author in 1628, “ order is the life of Kingdoms, 
honours, arfs ; and by the excellence of it all 
things flourish and thrive.”* Shakespeare had 
dwelt on the theme in the passage in Troilus 
and Cressida beginning 


“The heavens themselves, the planets, and this 
centre 
Observe degree, priority and place.” 


In the lines that follow, Ulysses connects the 
sovereign of the skies with the monarch on 
earth, and the celestial order with order in 
schools and in the city-guilds. The rights of 
elder sons and of the aged have their places in 
the universal system. Unloose that string, and 
i.ark what discord follows! The degrees of 
nobility were worked out, as the quotation from 
Peacham shows, in great detail in every class. 
It must suffice here to say that the belief in the 
great chain of being, the grades of substantial 
forms, stretching from the elements to the 
angels, was, for men of this period, as it had 
been for two thousand years, an aspect of the 
belief in rational order, morality and religion. 
With these ancient principles in mind, let 
us turn to the doctrines of the new physics. 
The revolution lay in bringing to the explana- 


%OQwen Felltham, Resolves, Divine, Moral, 
Political, Second edition, 1628. 
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Frontispiece to ‘‘ The Wisdom of God in Creation,” 


1701 ed. 
“ The great naturalist” ; JOHN RAY (1627-1705) 


tion of an event, such as the fall of a body to the 
ground, a framework of ideas that ignored all 
the rational principles I have mentioned. The 
new structure of ideas did not relate objects and 
processes to permanent and intrinsic natures, 
nor to the attainment of ends, nor to an order 
of dignity and function. The new naturalists 
asked, “‘ How can the qualities and changes of 
things be related to an exact system of material 
properties ?” The exact system was a scheme 
of physical properties abstracted from the 
objects which the observer sees and handles. 
Certain features were excluded, namely those 
qualities of which our various sense-organs give 
us information, colours, sounds, odours and 
tastes. The physical properties that provided 
the new framework were those that could be 
treated mathematically ; the qualities presented 
to eyes, noses and ears could not be so treated. 
Properties amenable to mathematical treatment 
are such properties as speed, measured in terms 
of time and distance, size, shape, density. The 
physical world for science, which now broke 
away from philosophy, became largely one com- 
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posed of the measurable aspects of matter and 
motion. Scientific inquiry was occupied with 
material descriptions and material explanations. 
Indeed, it assumed that there was one universal 
matter common to all kinds of physical things. 
It was widely held at this time that the basic 
elements of this common matter were minute 
impenetrable bodies, named corpuscles or par- 
ticles. Boyle often referred to his general view 
of nature as the corpuscular or mechanical 
philosophy. In this view, all objects, diamonds, 
iron, water, and the countless other objects 
investigated by Boyle and his friends, are 
conceived to be combinations or re-arrange- 
ments of simple pre-existent, material par- 
ticles, the total number of which remains 
invariant, and the methods, or laws, of associa- 
tion of which are the same throughout all 
degrees. The laws of association of the par- 
ticles depend on calculable factors, their 
number, geometrical shape and arrangement. 
Further, the particles are deemed to be in 
motion. Divisible matter and local motion 
become the universal causes of all types of 
physical things. This programme reduces, in 
principle, all objects to one level, and, for the 
old point of view, that level is the most degraded 
in the range of being. Since the more complex 
bodies contained nothing substantially different 
from what is already in the simpler bodies, the 
difference between lower and higher objects 
becomes resolved into a difference in the 
number of particles and in the manner in which 
they are arranged. The consequences of these 
factors could, in theory, be calculated and, as 
Boyle showed in a celebrated paper published 
in 1666, the origin of new substances and 
qualities, which had been formerly assigned to 
the action of essential natures, could be ex- 
plained by mathematical analysis and by 
chemistry. The ladder of perfections, mounting 
from primary matter to God, in which the 
degrees of being corresponded to degrees of 
value, had been transformed into a uniform 
level of corpuscles in motion. The cosmos of 
immanent purposes, in which everything had its 
place and its goal, had been changed into a life- 
less mechanism. 

Before the century had drawn to a close 
Newton had magnificently vindicated the 
mechanical philosophy by gathering into one 
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universal system all the trends of the new 
physics inaugurated by Galileo. He accom- 
plished the astonishing feat of showing that 
every material occurrence, whether in the earth 
or in the heavens, could be accounted for by 
mathematical laws, deduced from accurate 
observation and verifiable by experiment and 
mathematical reasoning. But I must turn from 
the Principia of 1687 to glance at some of the 
consequences of the transformation of natural 
philosophy into science. Scientific standards 
quickly penetrated every province of cultural 
life. The criterion in religion, politics, literature 
and art was nature. The principle of nature 
embraced many ideas derived from the work of 
the men of science. It included the ideals of 
clarity and proportion, it applied the test of fact 
as well as the appeal to universal law. Nega- 
tively, the idea of nature comprised a distaste 
for mystery, supernaturalism and marvels. In 
theology, these marks appeared in several 
directions. They show in the growing tendency 
to represent the Deity as an infinitely skilled 
artificer who has constructed the nice details of 
Nature, displaying in the meanest of living 
creatures a wisdom of contrivance far exceeding 
the most excellent workmanship of human 
hands. The concern with the theological argu- 
ment from mechanical design reaches its climax 
at the end of the century in the work of the 
great naturalist, John Ray, The Wisdom of God 
in Creation, 1691. Ray explores the visible 
universe for traces of divine craftsmanship, 
inspecting the solar system, the elements, 
meteors, rain and wind. From these evidences 
of material design he passes to the careful 
arrangement of animal bodies. Many theo- 
logians took up the evidence supplied them by 
the religious men of science. In the issue, the 
Deity, in the form of the supreme Mechanic, 
became more remote from men, more external 
to the world, than He had been at the begin- 
ning of the period. .The insistence on the 
wisdom of God in nature passed into the cool 
rationalism and deism of the eighteenth century. 
In these developments, a further influence of 
scientific thought appeared; a number of 
writers declared that there was a natural 
religion, universal, plain and simple. 

In the province of literature the effects of 
the new philosophy are dramatic. Within 





fifty years of the deaths of Shakespeare and of 
Donne we are in the world of Hobbes and 
Dryden. Clarity, precision, definition—above 
all, reason—had supplanted the passion and 
complex imagination of the earlier generation of 
writers. Literature, the new critics asserted, 
should dwell on what is plain and demonstrable. 
The critics speak of a science of poetry on the 
analogy of the sciences of nature. Thus Dryden 
writes, “‘ If natural causes be more known now 
than in the time of Aristotle, because more 
studied, it follows that poesy and other arts 
may, with the same pains, arrive still nearer to 
perfection.” Rules of Art were formulated, 
not only for poesy, but also for painting and 
architecture. The rules were sought, no doubt, 
partly in the example of the ancient classics, 
but they borrowed some of their authority from 
physics. And here, too, the main requirement 
is the imitation of nature, which meant the 
pursuit of order and simplicity. Scientific ideals 
are more notably evident in the style of prose. 
The cultivation of a plain manner of writing is 
frequently recommended by men of science. 





By courtesy of the Librarian, University of Bristo 


“© The mechanical philosopher”’ ; ROBERT BOYLE 
(1627-91) 
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By courtesy of the Librarian, University of Bristo 


Meeting-place of scientific enquirers ; Gresham College, London, 
founded in 1598 


Boyle declared that he had always aimed “at | But I cannot pursue the manifold effects of the 
a plain philosophical style and clear, significant | new modes of reasoning. I have tried to re- 


expressions, rather than such as are orna- present, in a few words, some capital differ- 
mental.” The Royal Society announced the _ ences between the medieval way of thought that 
reform of languages to be one of its aims. prevailed in England at the opening of the 


Thomas Sprat, in a well-known passage of his seventeenth century and the scientific methods 
History of the Royal Society, 1667, attacked that began to gain ground after 1650. The 
“the vicious abundance of phrase” that had = account that I have given of the differences of 
prevailed among learned men, and recorded principle between the old form of thinking and 
that the Fellows of the Society had “‘ enacted the new is an extreme simplification ; but I 
from all their members a close, naked, natural will now offer an even more summary view. 
way of speaking ; positive expressions, clear § The old way of reason asked : “‘ Why are things 
senses ; a native easiness ; bringing all things what they are, and why do they behave as they 
as near the mathematical plainness as they can.” do ?” The scientific question was : “‘ How 
The lucid style of the great writers of the early are things constructed, and how do they 
eighteenth century was the deliberate product change ?” The scientific question shows that 
of the scientific methods of the previous age. the new inquiries did not seek any more funda- 
The intellectual temper of the men of the mental type of explanation of physical events 
Royal Society was diffused over many other than a wider level of description. For minds 
tracts of thought. Exact standards of economic nourished in the older tradition and pre- 
discussion are displayed in Sir William Petty’s occupied with intrinsic ends in nature, the 
Political Arithmetic (1690), and the legal and scientific manner of explaining phenomena was 
historical writing of the time, such as that of __ not explanation at all. 
Sir Wiliam Dugdale, shows a new criticism of To a number of lively readers the most 
evidence and grasp of fact. There is present, | exciting marks of the mechanical philosophy 
in the political treatises of the period, appeals = were not its novel principles of theory ; they 
both to natural law and to tested observations. were the wonderful prospects that sprang from 
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the possibility of applying the principles to 
improvements in commercial production, and, 
in Bacon’s phrase, to knowledge in operation 
for the benefit and use of men. Even before the 
inauguration of the Royal Sociery enthusiastic 
visions of material progress had been expressed. 
I may end by quoting a passage from a richly 
eloquent writer, Joseph Glanvill. It is from his 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, which was published in 
1661. After referring to “ those illustrious 
Heroes,” Descartes, Galileo, Harvey and others, 
he launches into a prophetic paean of the 
powers that may be brought to the kingdom of 
man by the new knowledge. 


** Should those Heroes go on as they have 
happily begun ; they’ll fill the world with wonders. 
And I doubt not but posterity will find many 
things that are now but Rumors, verified into 
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practical Realities. It may be some Ages hence, 
a voyage to the Southern unknown tracts, yea 
possibly to the Moon, will not be more strange 
than one to America. To them that come after us 
it may be as ordinary to buy a pair of wings, to 
fly into remotest Regions ; as now a pair of Boots 
to ride a journey. And to conferr at the distance 
of the Indies by Sympathetic conveyances, may 
be as usual to future times, as to us in a litterary 
correspondence. The restauration of gray hairs to 
Juvenility, and renewing the exhausted marrow, 
may at length be affected without a miracle : And 
the turning of the now comparatively desert world 
into a Paradise may not improbably be expected 
from late Agriculture.” 


The change, implicit in this passage, from 
Peacham’s outlook on the world, forty years 
earlier, is the change from a medieval to a 
modern view. The star of 1572 announced the 
most fundamental transformation of men’s 
rational ideas that history has yet shown. 
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From “ On The Magnet,” by William Gilbert, 1600 


Smith forging a red-hot iron in a north-south direction, so that it becomes magnetized 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“ THE WEIGHT OF ARMOUR 
IR, 

One historical problem baffles me. We take in 
our stride the romantic exploits of knights in 
armour, their feats of endurance, their prolonged 
campaigns in the heat of Palestine or the snows of 
Russia. But let us just consider the matter. I have 
seen something of the incapacitating effects of 
blistered heels and skin conditions in the British 
Army. I shudder to think of the pressure sores that 
must have developed under armour plate. 

Even worse, the temperature inside must have 
varied between refrigeration and pot-roasting. It will 
never be possible now to discover what were the 
figures of the casualties due to heatstroke or actual 
asphyxia during the Crusades. And what of the 
personal parasites ? Delousing is a modern deve- 
lopment. Even as late as the seventeenth century it 
was thought wise to make one’s will if, under medical 
advice, one took a bath. The additional discomforts 
under armour are better imagined than described. 

Did they really put up with all this ? As well as 
wearing the dead weight of metal they swung battle- 
axes and maces too. It is recorded that Edward I 
in full armour could leap direct into the saddle. The 
fact that this is mentioned particularly suggests that 
it was unusual.. It is true that Longshanks was 
6 feet 2 inches of muscle in his prime, and that when 
he died, aged something over 70, he still had a com- 
plete set of his own teeth and no impairment of 
vision, but there were others of almost equal cele- 
brity, though it must be remembered that these 
knightly reputations were made as much on the 
jousting field as the field of battle. 

Is it a reasonable supposition that the average 
man-at-arms, in contrast with these, was slow, 
cumbersome and required long breaths between 
each blow with his mace ? In other words, that 
he appeared in battle for purposes of show and 
morale rather than for real fighting ? 

Yours¢etc., 
I. SINCLAIR PHILLIPS, M.B., Ch.B. 
Dunbeath, Caithness. 


History Today has invited the Editor of the Journal 
of the Society for Army Historical Research to 
reply. Mr. T. H. McGuffie writes : 

Full-plate armour came quite suddenly into its 
prime during the fifteenth century, and there was 
considerable difference in weight between war- 
harness and that worn for short spells only in the 
tilt-yard. Even so, it is easy to exaggerate the actual 
weights : a beautiful suit (c. 1475) in the Wallace 
Collection weighs just over 56 lbs., and Henry VIII’s 
tournament armour in the Tower about 93 lbs. 
When one remembers that a Peninsular private 
carried a kit of 60 lbs. over his uniform, (besides a 
9 lb. musket, bayonet, ball, powder, rations, great- 
coat, camp-kettle and part of a tent), the medieval 
knight’s total load was not excessive. Moreover, 
Wellington’s men, often only 5 feet 4 inches or less 
in height, travelled everywhere on their own feet. 
A knight was taken to battle with as much care as a 
modern boxer to the ring-side. His esquire and 
pages carried his helm, lance, shield and other heavy 
items, and much was hung on various knobs and 


hooks borne by his charger. Knights in fact rarely 
walked ; they had shoulders and arms like black- 
smith and legs like jockeys. 

our, it seems, was frequently worn over a 
“* fustian ”’ (very tough) cloth shirt lined with satin, 
padded collars, wadded shoulder pieces and thick 
worsted hose. Chain mail, common up to the end 
of the fourteenth century, was the top of several 
layers ; a hauberk, over a quilted gambeson, might 
weigh 30 lbs. The various bits and pieces of plate 
which came to be placed over head, shouluers, 
elbows and legs were attached by laces, rivets or 
buckles, often on to leather “ foundation garments.” 
Thus a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century man-at-arms 
could ride peacefully in his “‘ second-line ” clothes, 
and have his men tie or screw on his additional 
armour, from chain-mail strips or “‘ cuir-bouly ” to 
great war-helm, according to the possibility of action. 
Some chose freedom before protection. Sir John 
Chandos fought ‘“‘ bare-faced.” Early writers often 
spoke of hunger, thirst and fatigue, but parasites 
were rarely mentioned. 


. THE DENE-HOLES OF KENT 
IR, 

As an ethnological and archaeological research- 
worker, I have been investigating the deneholes in 
Kent and Essex—those ancient pits variously said 
to have been, (1) Underground silos ; (2) Hiding- 
places ; (3) Chalk-mines and (4) Flint-mines. There 
is a tradition that tribesmen were found by the 
Romans to be dwelling below ground in galleries in 
the chalk, and that the “ deneholes ” were at one 
time the only entrances ! What is your opinion of 
these old excavations ? 

Yours, etc., 
E. FELSTEAD, 
Lewisham. 


[According to general archaeological opinion, the 
deneholes are former chalk mines of no great age. 
The Proceedings of the Kent Archaeological 
Society and the Victoria County History of Kent 
should be consulted.—Eps.] 


. JUDGE JEFFREYS 
IR, 

Mr. Watson is no doubt correct in his view that 
the Bloody Assize was rather the result of deliberate 
governmental policy than of the irresponsible sadism 
of an individual. Even so, it seems to me to be going 
rather far to turn this into an extenuation of Jeffreys’ 
conduct. Surely the relevant facts are, first, that he 
was perfectly ready to serve as the instrument of any 
policy, however bloody, and, second, that he carried 
out his assignments with a gusto that argues a con- 
siderable pleasure in cruelty for its own sake. 

It ought to be possible at this date to abandon the 
Whig legend about Sedgemoor and the Bloody Assize 
without falling into the opposite error of defending 
the infamous and daubing Jeffreys and James II with 
coats of whitewash, which, to do them justice, they 
would hardly have relished. 

Yours, etc., 
A. L. MorTON, 
Clare, Suffolk 








The Tang Dynasty | 


MARGARET MEDLEY 


A T’ang pottery camel 


From a private collection in the United State 


A CHINESE RENAISSANCE: A.D. 618-906 


HE SWIFT UNIFICATION AND economic 
"Tres of China at the beginning of the 

seventh century, combined with a process 
of rapid territorial expansion, have set the his- 
torian many interesting problems. But research 
has usually been concentrated on their political, 
social and economic aspects : and comparatively 


little attention has been paid to the relationship 
between cultural achievements and the social 
fabric. The period of nearly three hundred 
years from A.D. 618 to 906, during which China 
was ruled by the emperors of the T’ang Dynasty, 
is one of the most fascinating in the whole 
history of the Middle Kingdom, partly because 











of the contacts that were made with the West, 
partly because it was a period of dramatic 
contrasts. Splendour and sophistication were 
offset by extremes of poverty and ignorance ; 
and these contrasts became increasingly marked 
in the closing years of the dynasty. In its open- 
ing years, however, they were so much less 
obvious that they are rarely mentioned. 

In the seventh century, Ch’ang-an, the 
capital, was the chief centre of the Asiatic world, 
with one of the most wealthy and cosmopolitan 
societies ever known. During this and the fol- 
lowing century, the city was the focal point of 
Asia, as Rome had been the focal point of 
Europe in the first two centuries of the Christian 
era. The influence of its culture was almost as 
far reaching, though in a very different way. 
How was the empire built (we are therefore led 
to enquire) and what, in its building, con- 
tributed most to the renaissance that has made 
the T’ang Dynasty famous in the history of 
Chinese art ? To the Emperor T’ai Tsung 
must go much of the credit for the glories of the 
early years of the dynasty. Although his father 
had established the new ruling house on the fall 
of the short-lived Sui Dynasty, it was T’ai 
Tsung who made China the most respected 
and admired state in Asia, and who built up an 
administrative structure that was to become a 
model for succeeding ages. 

At the time of the foundation of the T’ang, 
China’s prestige in Asia had sunk to an excep- 
tionally low level. The Sui Dynasty, which in 
A.D. §89 had united China proper after over 
three hundred years of division and invasion, 
had misused its opportunity of re-establishing 
the country, exhausted by civil war, upon a solid 
basis. After a promising start, the Sui lost 
“* The Mandate of Heaven ” by military failures 
in Korea and on the borders of Central Asia, 
and by fatal extravagances that weakened the 
whole administrative and economic structure at 
home and strained the endurance of the 
people to breaking-point. The vast pro- 
grammes of public works, such as the work on 
the Great Wall, as a defence against the 
Northern Turks, and the construction of canals 
to help supply the army on its way to Korea, 
provoked an enormous demand for forced 
labour and aggravated the popular discontent, 
already growing up as a result of heavy taxes 
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levied for the maintenance of the army and for 
the provision of luxuries at court. We are told 
that, of those employed on the Great Wall alone, 
five or six of every ten labourers died of the 
hardships they suffered. In the circumstances, 
it is not surprising that banditry and rebellion 
should have broken out, increasing from three 
revolts in 610 to seven outbreaks in the first 
part of 613, and becoming even more frequent 
until the end of 617, when the battle for supre- 
macy between leading generals and statesmen 
reached its highest pitch. These outbreaks, 
however, were not all protests against the hard- 
ships of forced labour or against military service, 
but, as has happened at every period in China, 
were also due to the inefficiency of relief 
measures taken to counteract such natural dis- 
asters as floods or droughts—for instance. the 
catastrophic flooding in the lower Yellow River 
valley in 611, which for a considerable time 
submerged a large region of Honan, and parts 
of Shensi and Shan-tung. Thus, the country 
that the T’ang inherited was in a state of the 
deepest confusion, with many of the populace 
starving, and obliged to sell the tiles of their 
houses in their efforts to pay their taxes and 
escape a slow death. 

To give the domestic situation a chance to 
recover, it was essential to secure the frontiers 
against the persistent incursions of the Northern 
and Western Turks and the Uigurs of Central 
Asia. Normally two methods, often used in 
combination, were employed to achieve this 
end ; one was to make war on the border tribes, 
and the other was to play off one tribe against 
another in the hope of breaking up the opposi- 
tion by diplomatic methods. The second 
method was always useful but sometimes 
proved dangerous ; for, although the border 
tribes squabbled constantly among themselves 
over successions to chieftainships and similar 
inheritances, they were capable of forming 
alliances against their common enemy, China ; 
and this they often did to the embarrassment 
of the Chinese authorities. 

T’ai Tsung showed remarkable skill in 
dealing with the frontier problem by the 
employment of both methods. His greatest gift 
appears to have been his knack of enlisting the 
petty princes and chieftains of Central Asia as 
his loyal subjects. Those who pledged their 
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From the Metropolitan Museum, New Y 


Foreign slaves from western Asia greatly influenced the art of the T’ang Dynasty ; 
decorated back of a bronze mirror 


allegiance, moreover, generally continued to 
give him faithful service. This seems to have 
been true just as much of the turbulent Central 
Asians as of the Chinese themselves. In dealing 
with the nomadic and semi-nomadic peoples, 
T’ai Tsung displayed remarkable tact and fore- 
sight. He never made the fatal error of handing 
over their territories for administrative purposes 
to his Chinese subjects. Instead, he called the 


princes and chieftains to court, where they 
could observe his power, learn to appreciate 
the glories of Chinese civilization, and enjoy 
the splendours of his court and capital. He gave 
them places in the Chinese heirarchy of officials, 
with ranks appropriate to their local appoint- 
ments, and then sent them back to their homes 
to guard their territory on his behalf as his 
devoted subjects. But he would sometimes 





From a private collection, London 


Sleeve-dancing was popular at the T’ang court ; two 
musicians and a woman dancer 


“ invite ” their relations to his court, in order 
to strengthen the authority that he exercised. 
The result was that, in a surprisingly short 
time, China found herself in the possession of a 
vast empire, acquired partly by military force 
and partly by diplomacy, which stretched from 
the borders of Korea in the east, right across 
Central Asia to Kashgaria in the west, holding 
the oasis lines both north and south of the 
Tarim Basin, with their many petty princedoms 
and cultural centres such as Khotan and 
Yarkand on the southern route, and Turfan, 
Karashar, Kutcha and Kashgar on the northern. 
Some of these cities had direct contact with the 
West and with India. Thus, the strategic need 
was fulfilled and the frontiers of China safe- 
guarded against unexpected and disastrous 
attacks from the west and north-west. 

While the empire was being won, T’ai Tsung 
overhauled the administrative and revenue 
systems, constructing in the process a civil 
service that, at least in his lifetime, possessed 


an esprit de corps rarely equalled in China. In 
re-organizing the internal economy of China, 
he owed a major debt to the preceding dynasty; 
for the Emperor Wen of Sui, in A.D. 584, five 
years before the conquest of south China, had 
built the first canal, and the Emperor Yang, in 
605, had constructed the Grand Canal and the 
earliest of its extensions. These engineering 
feats were to form the centre of the great net- 
work of canals which was built up in the 
seventh century and which still exists today. 
The Grand Canal itself, not today complete or 
in anything like its original condition, was pro- 
vided with luxurious rest-houses every eighteen 
miles or so, and remains a monument to the 
far-sighted intelligence of the much maligned 
Emperor Yang. This waterway, with its 
northern and southern extensions, was planned 
to facilitate the transport of grain to the capital 
cities of Chang-an and Lo-yang, to ease the 
emperor’s journey to his southern residence at 
Nanking, and, in T’ang times, to improve the 
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military route to Korea. T’ai Tsung was fully 
conscious of the advantages of the system and 
extended it considerably, at the same time 
building extra roads and instituting fast and 
regular courier-services, with posting stations, 
between the capital and the provinces for the 
use of the administration. Nor was the condi- 
tion of the people forgotten. Strenuous efforts 
were made to re-settle the land, peasants being 
encouraged to return to it by carefully scaled 
remissions of taxes. This, together with the 
improvements in communications, brought 
about a swift economic recovery, which, in its 
turn, produced a sophisticated middle class, not 
only able to pay for the best of contemporary 
products, but also capable of appreciating and 
demanding them. 

The enlightened emperor drew all the talent 
of the empire, and much from outside it, to his 
great capital, with its fine buildings, busy 
markets and beautifully laid-out gardens. 
Merchants, both Chinese and foreign, took 
advantage of the return of prosperity and 
crowded into the capital. Religious communi- 
ties, some of which had undergone persecution 
in the West, sought asylum in the capital of an 
emperor noted for his unusual tolerance. As a 
result, we find Zoroastrians, Manichaens, 
Nestorian Christians, Buddhists, Taoists and, 
much later, Mohammedans, all living side by 
side without fear, each with their appropriate 
places of worship. This variety of religions 
alone is an indication of the many different 
nationalities then established in Ch’ang-an. 
These different nationalities were represented 
among some of the lower nobility, particularly 
among the noble “ guests,” who were, in fact, 
hostages for the loyalty of some of the semi- 
independent Central Asian states. They were 
also found in the army and in the lower ranks 
of the civil service. Common among the 
merchants, they were especially numerous 
among the slaves. The majority of foreigners 
brought with them their own manners and 
customs, and continued to wear their own dress. 
Incidentally, they brought their arts and crafts, 
their music and their dances. 

Perhaps the most interesting and most 
neglected of these foreign groups are the slaves. 
It is possible that this section of the community 
ultimately had a greater influence on the art of 





From Sir Alan Barlow's Collection 


Girl playing knucklebones 


the T’ang Dynasty than any other—one that 
was certainly more important than is generally 
understood. Many of them first reached China 
as prisoners of war, and were allotted as state- 
slaves to the imperial households, to members 
of the higher nobility and to deserving generals. 
The highest administrative officers may also 
have been allowed a few ; generals received 
their slaves in proportion to the number of 
enemy heads struck off on the field of battle. 
Prisoners were assigned to the type of work for 
which they showed especial aptitude ; a great 
many of the Central Asian nomads, who were 
fine horsemen, naturally found employment in 
the stables, as grooms, outriders and chario- 
teers. The nomads, indeed, were so skilled 
and presented so striking an appearance that it 
soon became fashionable to employ Turkish 
grooms. Even if an employer did not receive 
his slaves free of charge for the services he had 
rendered, there was always a good chance of 
buying them in the open market. Foreign slaves 



















































continued to wear their native dress ; and this 
accounts for the presence of so many strikingly 
un-Chinese-looking figures among the pottery 
tomb-figures of this period. At the same time, 
slaves entered the country as tribute from out- 
lying regions that acknowledged Chinese 
suzerainty ; and thus the emperor was able to 
maintain his twelve troupes of male and female 
musicians and dencers, each of which per- 
formed the music and dances of its own country. 
These were in addition to the ritual Buddhist 
dancers and musicians, who formed an entirely 
separate class, and who are portrayed with such 
understanding in the paintings and sculptures 
of the T’ang. 

State-slaves were divided into three cate- 
gories—the lowest doing the most menial jobs : 
the middle, those that required some intel- 
ligence and skill : and the top working at very 
skilled tasks, that often demanded a high 
standard of intelligence and required book- 
knowledge. It was normal, therefore, to find 
them engaged in a very wide range of occupa- 
tions. They were used on public works and in 
the imperial workshops, many of them in 
positions of trust. In such public projects as 
canal building, for instance, they carried out 
most of the surveying and planning ; while, 
in the workshops, they were employed as skilled 
craftsmen, working in wood, metal, textiles 
and ceramics, and very largely responsible both 
for design and for execution. When, in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, it was decided to 
cut down the number of slaves in the imperial 
service, many were disposed of in the market, 
where they commanded high prices. The 
palace-slaves were especially esteemed, not only 
for the quality of their work and for their 
general bearing, but also for their prestige- 
value and the scandal and gossip that they 
could relate. _ 

When, as the result of amnesties and changes 
in the domestic system, brought about by 
troubled times, the institution of slavery at 
length began to die out, the ex-slaves, com- 
pelled to marry within their own groups, were 
destined to form the nucleus of a highly trained 
artisan class, many of whom had inherited skills 
and took great pride in craftsmanship. Under 
the T’ang Dynasty, particularly when they were 
employed by the nobility who might travel 
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about the country with their entire households, 


there is no doubt that slaves were at least | 


partially responsible for the dissemination of 
the new cultural influences that arrived with 
merchants, tribute-bearers, imperial envoys, 
Buddhist pilgrims returning from India and 
refugees from the Mohammedan invasions. 
They came from India, Sassanian Persia and 
from many parts of Central Asia, and perhaps 
from territories still farther west than Persia. 

The trade across Central Asia was mainly a 
luxury trade, carried by camel caravan ; for 
China, during that period, had little real need 
of any foreign imports. It is doubtful if the 
Chinese authorities of the time ever recognized 
the dangers of an adverse trade-balance ; 
although, under the Sung Dynasty, three 
hundred years later, they were understood and 
attempts were made to remedy the situation. 
In the T’ang age, the trade routes were of 
greater economic value to the West than they 
were to China ; but, from the point of view of 
the art-historian, it is probable that China 
reaped the greater cultural benefit. The 
importance of controlling the trade-routes was 
primarily strategic ; since the garrisoning of the 
oases from Tun-huang to Kashgar enabled the 
Chinese to harry the recalcitrant groups among 
the tribes who inhabited this comparatively 
unproductive region, thereby preventing the 
unexpected and damaging raids on Chinese 
territory, which always occurred during periods 
when China was politically weak. Although 
key-points were garrisoned, the Chinese inter- 
fered as rarely as they could in the local 
administration. There was little or no coloniza- 
tion from which the treasury might expect to 
gain revenue ; nor indeed were colonizing 
efforts made. In any ‘case, the Tarim Basin 
offered an extremely poor field. Some revenue, 
however, could be, and was, drawn from mer- 
chants who visited Ch’ang-an and rented stalls 
in the markets there. The Controller of Markets 
drew a percentage from the rent of the pitch ; 
and the Inspectors charged a percentage on the 
total sum of some of the deals put through. 
For instance, when slaves were bought or sold, 
a proper contract or conveyance was drawn up 
and registered with the Inspector of Markets, 
a stiff duty being charged and the document 
witnessed rather like a modern stock-transfer. 
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From the Metropolitan Museum, New York 


Gilt bronze T’ang figure of the Buddha preaching the First Sermon 


We do not know to what extent foreign 
products were dutiable ; but the foreign mer- 
chants certainly did a very profitable trade, one 
of the great markets in Ch’ang-an being reserved 


almost exclusively for their use. Here they 
arranged their stalls in alleys, each being 
devoted to a particular trade or craft, as is still 
done in the modern East. 


Most of the wares imported in T’ang times 
were expensive ; for they included Sassanian 
Persian metalwares, glass and textiles. Of these 
three, the two commodities that had the greatest 
influence on Chinese art were metalwork—both 
gold and silver—and textiles. Among t>xtiles, 
it was not the technique (which had originated 
in China) but the design that inspired the 













From the Musée Guimet 


Ritual dancing was one of the origins of Chinese 
drama ; a T’ang dancer in gilt bronze 


Chinese. Gold and silver cups, ewers and 
dishes, were copied and developed in response 
to the demands of the nouveau riche for novelty 
and fine craftsmanship. Not only were forms 
and techniques copied, but at first the decora- 
tion too. Nor did the desire to copy end there ; 
other mediums, such as pottery and porcelain, 
were used besides gold and silver ; although, 
in these ceramic copies of metal objects, con- 
siderable modifications were necessary to 


produce a practical and pleasing result. In the 
wares of the T’ang Dynasty, nevertheless, the 
sources of form are constantly to be found in 
Near Eastern metalwork. True, there are 
exceptions, such as the Greek amphora form, 
which reached China, already modified, from 
the old Hellenized provinces of the Near East. 
Once it had arrived in China, further modifica- 
tion was necessary to suit it to the Oriental 
taste. This is most noticeable in the amphora- 
form vases, which in China have handles in the 
shape of dragons. 

The Chinese rapidly accepted these new 
forms and motives ; but they would not have 
done so had conditions not been favourable. 
It is obvious that the stability achieved during 
the first fifty years of the dynasty contributed 
much ; yet there is another factor that should 
not be ignored. In the preceding three cen- 
turies, creative effort had been largely con- 
centrated in the service of Buddhism, especially 
on sculpture and painting. Now, with a more 
settled way of life, the search for spiritual 
consolation was, to a certain extent, replaced 
by the desire for luxury and material comfort. 
Such a desire could only be satisfied by a 
partial diversion of creative talent from the 
religious to the secular—not that Buddhist 
sculpture on painting were neglected ; for 
during the seventh century, as the result of new 
influences from India, work in both mediuras 
achieved its finest flowering. This change in 
emphasis during the T’ang Dynasty made 
demands upon the craftsman’s skill to which he 
soon responded. Naturally, the first step was 
almost direct copying ; but it was not long 
before nearly every new form and motive had 
been digested and re-interpreted in ways 
characteristically Chinese. Apart from the 
great strides that must have been made in 
painting, of which pitifully little survives, the 
Chinese of this age excelled in their metalwork. 
The bulk of the originals, after which the 
craftsmen worked, came from Sassanian Persia 
and, later, from other Near-Eastern sources. 
The derivation is usually obvious ; for the 
Chinese produced plates, dishes, bowls, cups 
and ewers which derive directly from these 
alien types, not only in form but also in 
techniques, such as chasing and embossing. 
They also made considerable quantities of fine 
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jewellery and, as women of all countries and all 
ages like to paint their faces, small cosmetic 
boxes and mirrors, the backs of which are often 
lavishly decorated. 

The metalwork of the T’ang shows the 
Chinese artist-craftsman at his best and 
liveliest. To his productions, he brings a rich 
inventiveness and a faultless skill that never dis- 
turbs the designer’s innate sense of balance. 
He achieves to perfection a blend of naturalism 
and rhythmic harmony, without ever permitting 
his design to become monotonous. His patterns 
never quite repeat themselves, even if at first 
sight they may appear to do so ; for they are 
broken by motives that appear on the surface 
in such a way as to attract the eye, yet leave one 
fully conscious of the rhythm that still flows on 
beneath. His art, moreover, is saved from 
any hint of preciousness by an exquisite sense 
of humour, as delightful as it is unexpected. 
The same general aesthetic principles were 
applied to other arts and crafts ; and a similar 
vigour and feeling for balance and rhythm is 
apparent in the literature of the period. 

The effects of the T’ang Renaissance were 
deep and extensive—especially in Japan and the 
Near East. While the Near East profited from 
Chinese ceramics—particularly the first of the 
porcelains, ““ as white as snow and as silver ”— 
the impact of Chinese artists, working under 
the T’ang emperors, was responsible for much 
that is best in Japanese art. The paintings in 
the Horyu-ji monastery at Nara, for example, 
of which three reproductions were shown at 
the recent exhibition held by the Arts Council, 
reveal only one aspect of the force with which 
the arts and crafts of T’ang struck out beyond 
the frontiers of China. These effects were of 
long duration. Despite the forward-looking of 
its opening years, the Ming Dynasty went back 
to the T’ang for its legal code, for its adminis- 
irative system and for the inspiration of much 
of its art. It is noticeable, too, that the present 
Chinese régime is energetically encouraging 
students to help in the restoration of T’ang 
monuments, and that the decorative motives of 
that “Golden Age” are being re-employed, 
especially in ceramics and textiles. Whether 
it will be possible to breathe new life into the old 
forms and motives still remains to be seen ; but 
the artists of the new China show a discrimina- 
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tion in their choice ef models that promises 
much for the future. 

In fect, whatever may have been the darker 
aspects of Chinese life during the seventh and 
eighth centuries, the Chinese at that period 
achieved a high standard in the arts and in their 
social organization. We can no longer accept 
the complacent nineteenth-century view that 
they were a peculiar, uncivilized, almost a 
barbaric race. The modern world is still in 
debt to China. Paper, printing, silk and por- 
celain, all of them had a Chinese origin ; and, 
of these four, both printed books and porcelain 
were products of the “‘ Glorious T’ang.” 





From the Seligman Collection, London 


From trade with the West, China reaped the greater 
benefit ; pottery tomb-figure of a Central Asian feeding 
his pet bird 





CALENDAR OF NAVAL HISTORY—III 


April 12th, 1782 


THE BATTLE OF THE SAINTS 


. With the entry of France into the American War of 
Independence in 1778, followed by that of Spain and 
Holland, Britain could no longer concentrate her 
efforts upon the reduction of the former colonies, 
but faced a menace nearer home. Across the Channel, 
under Choiseul’s direction, the French were applying 
the lessons learnt in the Seven Years War, and now 
in 1778 had a navy comparable, if not superior, to 
Britain’s. 

It was little wonder that d’Estaing was able to 
reach American waters without encountering opposi- 
tion, subsequently sailing to the West Indies, where 
the French had already seized Dominica. To offset 
this, the British had occupied St. Lucia, but could 
not prevent the French from capturing St. Vincent 
and Grenada. The arrival of Rodney altered the 
position and, by 1780, command of the sea in 
American waters was again in British hands. On the 
entry of the Dutch into the conflict, Rodney seized 
the island of St. Eustatius in 1781, but, preoccupied 
with his capture, was unable to forestall the assembly 
of a powerful French fleet under the Comte de Grasse 
at Martinique. 

The difficulty of maintaining a fleet in the 
Caribbean Sea during the summer hurricane season 
led both the French and British commanders to seek 
American waters. It was a crucial moment, for 
Cornwallis’s attempt to recover the Southern 
Colonies had failed, and he himself had been forced 
to withdraw to the mouth of the Chesapeake, where 
he could be in touch with British naval forces. The 
arrival of de Grasse at the Chesapeake, and the failure 
of Admiral Graves to engage the French, spelt 
disaster for the small beleaguered British army, and 
the surrender of Cornwellis at Yorktown followed on 
October 18th, 1781. The news of the surrender led 
to the resignation of Lord North’s Government. 

After the capitulation, de Grasse returned to the 
West Indies. Hood, who had been left in command 
when Rodney returned to England in August 1781, 
pursued him to Barbados, which de Grasse, having 
regained St. Eustatius, intended to attack. Failing 
to make the island on account of contrary winds, de 
Grasse took up anchorage at St. Kitts in the middle 
of January 1782. Hood at once left Barbados and 
succeeded in drawing away the enemy from their 
anchorage, which he proceeded to occupy and hold 
for a fortnight, but abandoned without detection 
when he learned that Rodney was on his way to the 
West Indies with twelve ships-of-the-line. This 
would equalize the balance, and enable the British 
to head off any French attack on Jamaica which was 
now de Grasse’s objective. 

When Rodney arrived at St. Lucia after uniting 
with Hood, de Grasse was back in Martinique. 
Rodney was now in a good position to intercept the 
reinforcements awaited by the French, and to pursue 
de Grasse should he attempt to make for Jamaica or 
to pick up the troops in Haiti on which he must rely 
for his attack on the island. St. Lucia and Martinique 
were but thirty miles apart, and on April 8th, 1782, 
Rodney was warned by Andromache, which had been 
observing the French, that the latter were on the 


point of sailing. On the following morning, he came 
up with the French off Dominica, where both fleets 
were becalmed. Anxious not to risk damage to the 
large convoy of merchantmen which had been 
sheltering under the lee of the island, de Grasse 
ordered them to Guadeloupe, detaching two small 
ships from his fleet as protection. He was thus just 
outnumbered by the British—though, for their part, 
they were handicapped by the baffling winds off 
Dominica. The van of the British fleet had caught 
the breezes to the north of the island and were 
within range of the French, but the ships of the 
centre were still becalmed, so that the engagement of 
April 9th was merely a cannonade. 

During the night of April roth, misfortune over- 
took the French fleet, for a collision between Zélé 


and Jason compelled the latter to withdraw to 


Guadeloupe, while Zé/é fell away from the main body. 
The French commander turned to her relief in the 
flagship Ville de Paris, only himself to come into 
collision. Thus, on the morning of April 12th, 
Rodney found the French fleet in some disorder. 
Forming his ships in line of battle, de Grasse turned 
southwards, hoping to keep to the windward side 
of the British fleet, which was sailing north-east with 
a similar object in view. The leading French ships 
succeeded in passing the British ships in the van, 
which was approaching on the opposite tack and 
which struck the French line a third of the way 
down. 

At this point the wind veered to the south, 
tending to upset the French line at the moment 
when Formidable, Rodney’s flagship, was coming up 
with Glorieux. A gap was opened between the 
latter ship and her immediate successor Diadem, 
and through this gap steered Formidable, followed by 
five other vessels, which now attacked the French 
ships on the windward side. At the same time, the 
sixth ship to the rear of Formidable, Bedford, finding 
a similar gap in the enemy line, broke through and 
was followed by the remaining ships of Hood’s rear 
squadron. This action cut the French fleet into 
three disordered sections, that in the centre being 
most heavily attacked on all sides—Formidable alone 
firing 86 broadsides. By the late afternoon four 
French ships, Glorieux, César, Hector and Ardent had 
surrendered and, as dusk fell, Ville de Paris was 
yielded by the Admiral himself. The remaining 
French ships scattered, some to the south to Dutch 
Curagao, others to Haiti ; but Rodney did not follow 
up his success. A week later, Hood was dispatched 
to complete the task and secured four further ships, 
while Rodney sailed to Jamaica. 

Ignorant of the magnificent victory of the Saints, 
the Whig Government of Rockingham had sent 
orders for the recall of Rodney, a Tory, who returned 
to England—to be f.ted everywhere as the saviour 
of his country. Though not as decisive as it might 
have been, the battle of the Saints had served to 
break the naval power of France in the West Indies, 
and helped the Rockingham ministry to bring the 
war to a close on terms far more favourable than at 
one time seemed possible. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


WHIGGERY 


THE OLD CAUSE. By John Carswell, 402 pp. (Cresset 

Press. 30s.) 

The Old Cause is a set of biographical studies of 
three prominent Whig politicians—Thomas Wharton, 
George Bubb Dodington, and Charles James Fox. 
Many volumes have already been written on Fox, 
and the author lays no claim to originality in his 
last essay, which seems to have been included solely 
to round off his story of Whiggery in the making. 
But Wharton and Dodington have surprisingly 
remained shadowy figures on the English political 
stage, and Mr. Carswell deserves credit for attempt- 
ing to fill two serious gaps in our national biography. 
He has consulted the more accessible manuscript 
sources and, as a result of his labours, the characters, 
though not the politics, of both men emerge with 
fresh clarity. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Carswell has chosen to por- 
tray. his three characters as successive standard- 
bearers in the slow but irrevocable advance of 
Whiggism, and here he almost inevitably finds him- 
self in deep water. Perhaps few words in the English 
language have been so misused as “ Whig” and 
“ Tory,” and it is hard to see how the present volume 
will shed light on the already existing confusion. 
The author is convinced that Whiggery embraces 
every field of human activity ; thus he is encouraged 
to explore the many facets of three men’s lives, and 
to produce a series of discursive anecdotes which, 
though often interesting and amusing, are of little 
political significance. The very choice of Dodington 
as the exemplar of “‘ Whiggery’s Middle Passage ” 
is difficult to defend. Surely the Whigs of George 
II’s reign are better represented by Walpole, Pelham, 
or Newcastle, than by the opportunist son of Jeremiah 
Bubb ? And to suggest that “‘ Toryism ” is merely 
a “projection of Whiggery” indicates scant acquaint- 
ance with the generations of parliamentarians who 
called themselves Tories. In fact, Mr. Carswell’s 
definition of Whiggism as “‘ the beating of dissidence 
upon the shore of power” is perhaps more appro- 
priate to the Tories of 1715-1757 than to any other 
political group in the period covered by his book. 
Certainly, it excludes from the Whig register many 
of its most illustrious names, and is applicable to 
Wharton, Dodington, and Fox for only limited parts 
of their political careers. ‘“‘ Whiggery” and 
“ Opposition ” are not synonymous. 

_ More serious than these misleading generaliza- 
tions is the inaccuracy of some of the detail on which 
they arc sased. When the author steps into the field 
of parliamentary history—and who can define 
“Whig ” without so doing ?—he is unsure of him- 
self and his facts. Four examples must suffice. On 
Pp. 195 a “ Mr. Plummer” is made obligingly to 
vacate Appleby in 1741 in favour of Dodington, on 
whose interest he is as a reward returned for Wey- 
mouth in 1747 ; though on p. 196 he succeeds Sir 
Charles Wyndham at Appleby in the same year ! 
In point of fact there were two “ Mr. Plummers ” 
—Walter, an ——_ of Administration, who 
represented Appleby 1730-41 ; and Richard, a Lord 
of Trade, who sat for Weymouth 1747-54. Neither 
of them, nor anyone else of that name, was returned 
for Appleby in succession to Wyndham. On p. 197 
Walpole acknowledges defeat in 1742 only when 
finally beaten by a single vote on the occasion of the 








Chippenham election petition. The Journals of the 
House of Commons record that this was his sixth 
defeat since the beginning of the session ! Walpole 
was not a modern premier, obliged to resign in 
response to a single adverse vote ; but neither was he, 
as Mr. Carswell elsewhere suggests, “‘ the original 
permanent secretary.”’ On p. 198 Lord Doneraile is 
said to represent, in 1741, the Dodingtonian half of 
Winchelsea ; whereas he owed his election for that 
borough to Treasury support, and actually defeated 
Dodington’s brother-in-law at the polls. Thus, the 
suggested political link between the two men dis- 
appears, and Dodington’s borough interest is corre- 
spondingly reduced. Even more mythical is the 
similar connection between the Earles and the 
Berties (p. 248), deduced from the fact that Giles 
Earle had named his son “ Willoughby.” In reality 
the younger Earle, as a mark of respect to his maternal 
grandfather, had been’ christened ‘“* William 
Rawlinson.” 

Such inaccuracies invalidate many of the author’s 
conclusions. Dodington is said to have secured the 
return of seven members at a time when he could 
return only four ; and Wharton, without any support- 
ing evidence, is given command of no less than 22 
seats. Considering that Newcastle, the most 
assiduous borough-manager of all time, could never, 
without Treasury assistance, return more than seven 
members, this assessment of Wharton’s influence 
appears at best extremely dubious. 

The problem of defining “‘ Whiggery ” remains 
unsolved—indeed, may aiways remain so. But the 
moral to be drawn from The Old Cause is that he who 
attempts a solution must be intimately acquainted 
with a century of English parliamentary history. 
To be ‘a student of human nature, however 
enthusiastic, is not enough. 

J. B. OWEN. 


V.RTUOUS MEDIOCRITY 


LORD LIVERPOOL AND HIS TIMES. By Sir Charles 

Petrie, 286 pp. (James Barrie. 25s.) 

The second Lord Liverpool led the Tory party 
during one of its more able phases and remained 
Prime Minister for fifteen consecutive years during 
one of the most eventful periods in English history. 
Yet, when he is remembered at all, it is for the 
stupid mistakes of his administrations rather than for 
their solid achievements, and he himself has gone 
down to history in Disraeli’s phrase as the Arch- 
Mediocrity. Sir Charles Petrie has attempted to 
show that mediocrity may have virtues of its own. 

Liverpool’s father, Charles Jenkinson, found his 
way into politics by way of a couple of academic 
treatises and an introduction to Lord Bute. His 
ability as a trimmer led him into a long succession 
of appointments and a number of interesting sine- 
cures ; his son was thus enabled to follow him in the 
same career without political or financial difficulty. 
Robert was born in 1770, christened at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and—losing his mother before he was 
a month old—very soon pushed out to school. 
Leaving Charterhouse without a trace, he passed on 
to Christ Church ; there, too, he made no particular 
mark (he was a hard-working and serious-minded 
young man) and very few friends. But those few he 
did make shared his own political interests ; they 
included Canning and the future Lord Grenville. 

After Oxford he was sent by his father to study 
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Europe from a serious, political point of view, was 
duly horrified by the morals of Naples and the 
revolutionary aspirations of Paris, and returned 
home to the choice of two seats in the House of 
Commons ; here Pitt was directing a shaky adminis- 
tration, which included his father as President of the 
Board of Trade. From this point onwards, whatever 
there may have been of personal interest in Robert 
Jenkinson disappears and he becomes merged in the 
changing pattern of English politics. He laid the 
foundations of his reputation in the House as a safe 
man ; he joined the militia, married, became Lord 
Hawkesbury and Master of the Mint. When 
Addington succeeded Pitt, he jumped suddenly into 
the Cabinet as Foreign Secretary, and served as 
Home Secretary and Secretary for War and Colonies 
in the administrations that followed. By now he 
was the equal of his contemporaries in experience, 
and outmatched them all in moderation ; after a 
month of intrigue, following Perceval’s assassination, 
every other alternative having been tried in vain, 
it was recognized that only Liverpool could hold a 
cabinet together. He became Prime Minister at the 
age of forty-two and continued to hold that office 
for fifteen years, while affairs and politicians changed 
around him. With his death in 1828, the old Tory 
party disintegrated. 

By comparison with Castlereagh or Canning, 
Liverpool was not a brilliant or a _ colourful 
personality. He was no orator ; his strength, accord- 
ing to Sir Charles, lay in his capacity for mastering 
details and collecting information that could be trans- 
ferred bodily into Hansard. He had no private life 
and no children ; of his first wife there seems to be 
little record, except that she was dull. Nor, except 
in connection with politics, is there much reference 
in contemporary literature to Liverpool himself. 
He appears to have been rather like a modern Civil 
Servant born out of time ; and, like many modern 
Civil Servants, he died exhausted by his devotion to 
work, at the age of fifty-six. Solid administrative 
ability and sober moderation were his principal 
qualities ; and, over-common as they may be today, 
they were then sufficiently rare among politicians to 
be of outstanding value in the highest office. Lord 
Liverpool floats through the pages of Sir Charles’ 
biography rather as a political abstraction, an ideal 
holder-together of cabinets, and the main interest 
—_ lie in the men and the events through which he 

oated. 


ROBERT COLLIN. 


AGE OF STEAM 


BRITISH RAILWAY HISTORY : AN OUTLINE FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF WILLIAM IV TO THE NATIONALIZATION 
OF RAILWAYS, 1830-1876. By C. H. Ellis, 443 pp., 
illustrated. (Allen and Unwin. 30s.) 

The main features of British railway history up 
to 1852 are known in some detail, thanks to the 
labours of Messrs. W. T. Jackman, C. F. Dendy 
Marshall and H. G. Lewin. After that date, how- 
ever, the historian faces a wilderness in which only 
a comparatively few clearings have been made, and 
those not always in the most important places. Mr. 
Hamilton Ellis’s book goes far towards remedying 
this state of affairs. It is apparently the first volume 
of a project that will take the story down to 
nationalization, and as such is to be welcomed. The 
author has packed his encyclopaedic knowledge of 





Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
DEAREST BESS 


The Life and Times of Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
afterwards Duchess of Devonshire, from her 
unpublished journals and correspondence 


Lady Elizabeth, of the Devonshire House 
triangle, was a born diarist and her lively 
views of society and politics of the end of 
the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth form valuable social and 
historical documents. This is the first full- 
dress biography of ** Dearest Bess ”’. 
Illustrated 18s. 


Regine Pernoud 


THE RETRIAL OF 
JOAN OF ARC 


The evidence produced at the second trial 
of rehabilitation in 1459-56 is here trans- 
lated into English for the first time by J. M. 
Cohen. It is an astounding document of 
cardinal importance to students of the 
period and also, for the general reader, a 
portrait from life of a near-mythical figure 
drawn by the people who knew her 
intimately. 16s. 


T. S. Ashton 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND : THE 18th CENTURY 


Professor Ashton seeks to interpret the 
growth of population, agriculture, manu- 
facture, trade and finance in 18th-century 
England, and he has used hitherto neglected 
statistics. This is the first volume in 
Methuen’s Economic History of England. 
18s. 


L. E. Elliott-Binns, D.D. 
MEDIEVAL CORNWALL 


Unpublished documents have largely 
formed the basis of this important and 
scholarly work, but the clarity of treatment 
and style will recommend it to all those who 
take an interest in Cornwall or life in the 
Middle Ages. 


Illustrated 35s. 
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The Letters of Samuel Pepys 
and His Family Circle 


‘EDITED BY HELEN TRUESDELL HEATH 
The first collection of all the known letters from Pepys to his near kin and 
of their replies. Of the 188 items, 162 are now printed in full for the first time. 


Inventories, bills, and some correspondence from outsiders which bears 
upon family matters, are also included. 30s. net 


The Englishman 
A Political Fournal by Richard Steele 


EDITED BY RAE BLANCHARD 
Steele’s Englishman, together with his pamphlets, serves as testimony to the 
unity and integrity of his political journalism. It has not been reprinted since 
his time and is therefore not readily accessible. The present edition, which 
for the first time unites the first and second series, contains an introduction, 
a bibliography, and explanatory notes for individual papers. 
Ready 7 April 50s. net 


West Highland Survey 
An Essay in Human Ecology 


EDITED BY F. FRASER DARLING 
This report of a survey of the West Highlands and Hebrides assesses the 
factors which have !ed to a deterioration in social and economic conditions 
and therefore to the deterioration of the West Highlands as a satisfying human 
habitat. It represents a modern Domesday of a region about which little 
factual information has been available and where a rapid cultural transition 


is now in process. Ready 7 April 30s. net 


Survey of International Affairs, 1952 


BY PETER CALVOCORESSI, ASSISTED BY KONSTANZE ISEPP 
455s. net 


Documents on International Affairs, 1952 
SELECTED AND EDITED BY DENISE FOLLIOT 
555. net 
The fourth in the post-war series of Surveys of International Affairs and its 
companion volume of documents treats, among other principal events, the 
signing of the Contractual Agreements with Germany and the European 
defence treaty. 
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railway lore during the chosen years most skilfully 
into a narrative of which the interest only flags when 
he narrates the humdrum annals of some obscure 
company long since defunct. But to the enthusiast 
everything concerning railways is exciting, and most 
of the book will be full of interest even for those 
whose affection for the steam locomotive is not so 
deep as that of the author. 

Between 1830 and 1876 railways and locomotives 
were in their heroic age and the names of the great 
pioneers—the Stephensons, Brunel, Huish, and 
Hudson—provide the personal element which it is 
hoped will not be lacking in the later portions of the 
work. A fresh figure is added to their ranks—Sir 
Edward William Watkin (1819-1901), whose exploits 
in the field of railway politics and promotion in the 
second half of the nineteenth century have received 
insufficient attention. Mr. Ellis also contrives to 
chronicle briefly but vividly the personalities and 
achievements of many other lesser-known but 
important railway men, whose spectacular careers 
have been unduly overshadowed by the giants— 
Locke, Crampton, Allan, Gooch, McConnel, and 
many another. The reader also meets the fantastic 
figure of Mrs. Caroline Giacometti Prodgers, 
“probably the last person to travel in carriage on 
carriage-truck.” She regarded trains as “‘a vulgar 
method of locomotion ”’ and, late in the nineteenth 
century, used to astonish people on the platform at 
Chesterfield ‘*‘ by appearing at the end of a north- 
bound express in an open barouche.”’ 

It is a pity that the subject of railway finance is so 
sketchily treated. Economic historians seeking 
information about the finances and profitability of 
individual lines will be disappointed, whereas the 
appetites of students of locomotive engineering and 
railway architecture are amply catered for. The 
book is remarkable for the fact that it is illustrated 
with the author’s stirring coloured plates ; there are 
also a number of interesting and unfamiliar Victorian 
photographs. One trusts that a systematic biblio- 
graphy and some maps will be included in a later 
volume, which will also afford an opportunity of 
correcting the minor inaccuracies inseparable from 
work of such detailed research. British Railway 
History : 1830-1876 is likely to remain a standard 
authority for many years to come. It is difficult to 
see how it can be superseded until the detailed his- 
tories of the early railway companies have been 
written from the official archives now open to 
students for the first time. 

W. H. CHALONER. 


NORMAN AND ANGEVIN 


THE FEUDAL KINGDOM OF ENGLAND, 1042-1216. By 

Frank Barlow, 465 pp. (Longmans. 25s.) 

The development of historical scholarship has 
given birth to the specialist who is in danger of losing 
touch not only with the outside world but also with 
his fellow historians. This increasing specialization, 
together with the widening field of learning, presents 
the historian with a problem when he wishes to write 
a book that will appeal both to the scholar and to the 
general reader. So much is now known about even 
one century of medieval history that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to record, within the pages of 
one volume, even a summary of the knowledge 
revealed by the researches of historians. 

These difficulties are faced by Professor Barlow. 
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‘i Catherine the Great 
Edited by DOMINIQUE MAROGER 
‘This new edition . . . is probably the best and 


ih The Memoirs of 


certainly far the fullest English version to appear 
so far. These memoirs form a fascinating pre- 
lude to Catherine’s long and fruitful reign . . . 
They reveal her innermost hopes, fears and 
ambitions.’—Daily Telegraph Illustrated 25s. 





To be published this Spring 


Personalities and Powers 
SIR LEWIS NAMIER 


This new collection of essays, as distinguished 
as its predecessors, includes some of Sir Lewis 
Namier’s most important recent work. 15s. 








Bismarck 
The Man and the Statesman 


A. J. P. TAYLOR 


Mr. Taylor’s first biography is a study in 
psychology as well as in political understanding. 
18s. 
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New Books of Permanent Interest 


THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
By ERIC ROBSON 
The events of 1763-83 are interpreted 
from the political and the military angle, 
with the benefit of modern research on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It is a syn- 
thesis of the Revolution as a whole. Sir 
Lewis Namier and Mr. T. H. McGuftie 
have contributed a Preface. 18s. net 


FRONTIERS OF A NATION 
By H. F. FRISCHW ASSER-R A’ANAN 
This new survey of political and diplo- 
matic history behind the working of the 
Palestine Mandate is bassed on the author’s 
work in all the relevant diplomatic arc- 








hives. The emergence of the territorial 
problems in the State of Israel is clearly 
defined. — ow ee 16s. net 
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The book is divided into chapters which pass 
chronologically from 1042 to 1216, each chapter 
narrating the events and discussing the ecclesiastical, 
constitutional, economic and cultural history of the 
period with which it deals. This has led to the 
consideration of such a wide field of learning that 
the task is too big for one volume and some questions 
of the greatest interest and importance, though 
mentioned, can only be briefly discussed. 

The volume opens at 1042, a choice of date which 
is a mystery, for there is surely no more definite 
break in the history of medieval England than 1066. 
An introductory chapter gives an excellent survey 
of the social, agricultural, urban, commercial, 
ecclesiastical, constitutional and cultural life of 
England in the first half of the eleventh century. 
Thenceforth, all aspects of the history of England 
from 1042 to 1216 are touched upon. Professor 
Barlow writes a clear narrative and avoids the faults 
of many writers of English history who present the 
Norman and Angevin rulers as kings of England and 
only incidentally as lords of a large part of France. 
This is obviously a false picture, and the author of 
this work does well to place England in its true 
position as a small part of the dominions of rulers 
whose homes were across the Channel and whose 
culture was French. The administration of the 
various parts of the continental lands of the Normans 
and Angevins is briefly described, the European 
interests of the English kings are portrayed and the 
intricate diplomatic moves that involved Richard 
and John with continental allies are skilfully 
disentangled. 

The ecclesiastical history of the time is not 
forgotten. The results of most recent research are 
incorporated into a discussion of the conflict between 
Henry II and Becket, while the position of Lanfranc 
in the reign of John is analysed. Similarly, con- 
stitutional developments are outlined, but it is a 
pity that space does not allow a more extensive 
consideration of the innovations and reforms made 
by Henry II in the judicial machinery of the realm. 
There is a clear summary of the relations of the 
English kings with Ireland, Wales and Scotland, but 
the reader will feel the absence of maps. A very 
good map of England and Normandy in 1100 is 
printed, and there is one, which is rather small, of 
the continental fiefs of Henry II, but there is nothing 
on Ireland and Scotland and little on Wales. A 
valuable chapter is provided on the social life of the 
country in the twelfth century, some good genea- 
logical tables and a short guide to further reading. 

Professor Barlow has written a clear and reliable 
book, incorporating the findings of modern scholar- 
ship. It will be of value to the student and of interest 
to the general reader who may, however, find it at 
times too specialized for him. 


I. J. SANDERS. 





Contents in the May issue will include : 


When the White Man Came : a study of the 
American Indian; Lucien Bonaparte, Napoleon’s 
Ablest Brother ; The Kingdom of the Vandals ; 
The Duke of Newcastle's Cook ; Sir Kenelm 
Digby, The Arch-amateur of History ; Arnold 
Toynbee’s History Part II. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, Volume I, c. 500- 


1042. Edited by Dorothy Whitelock, 867 pp. 
(tyre & Spcttiswoode. 80s.) 
This is the third volume to appear in Messrs. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s useful series of historical 
documents (volume II was reviewed in this magazine 
in 1953, page 279 ; volume VIII in 1954, p. 279). 
In an admirable 100-page Introduction, Miss White- 
lock presents a general survey of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. The remainder of the book is divided into 
three Parts, the first of which contains extracts from 
the secular narratives, including 100 pages from the 
various versions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and 
selections from the writings of Simeon of Durham, 
Roger of Wendover, William of Malmesbury and 
Asser, among others. 
and charters, from Ethelbert of Kent onwards, 
illustrating social life and administrative arrange- 
ments. Part Three draws on ecclesiastical resources 
—there are, for instance, 98 pages from Bede’s 
History—dealing with matters of education and 
scholarship, as well as with the development of the 
Church. As in previous volumes in this series, the 
texts are translated, and though this may grieve 
the specialist, it greatly adds to their value for the 
general 
sources are supplied. 


Part Two is devoted to laws 


student. Bibliographies and notes on 





NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE OLD ORDER AND THE NEW, by M. H. Carré: 
For the old outlook consult books on Aristotle’s 
physical theories, such as A. E. Taylor’s Aristotle ; 
E. M. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture ; 
A. C. Crombie, Augustine to Galileo, Chapter III. 
For the new philosophy see Crombie, op. cit. 
Chapter VI ; H. Butterfield, The Origins of Modern 
Science ; E. A. Burtt, Metaphysical Foundations of 
Physical Science. For literary consequences see B, 
Willey, The Seventeenth-Century Background. A. R. 
Hall, The Scientific Revolution, 1500-1800, published 
since this article was written, is excellent on the new 
principles and contains a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy. For a contemporary account of the contrast 
between the ancient conceptions and the mechanical 
theory see Boyle, The Origin of Forms and Qualities 
(1666) in Works, edited Birch, Vol. III. 


THE T’ANG DYNASTY, by Margaret Medley. 
Woodbridge Bingham, The Founding of the T’ang 
Dynasty, Baltimore, 1941 ; C. P. Fitzgerald, Son of 
Heaven, Cambridge, 1933, now out of print; B. 
Gyllensvard, Chinese Gold and Silver in the Carl 
Kempe Collection, 1953 (a limited edition published 
in Sweden). 
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4} F. M. POWICKE 


Modern Historians &F 
the Study of History 


SIR MAURICE POWICKE, for nineteen years Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and an 
authority on the Middle Ages, here brings to- 
gether a number of his essays and addresses, 
illustrating the development of historical 
studies during the last seventy years. Part One 
presents memoirs and notices of fourteen dis- 
tinguished historians. Part Two comprises nine 
papers on methods of study and research, 
illustrating some problems of historical teaching 
and of corporate historical study. (end April) 

16s. net 





H. C. ALLEN 


Great Britain & the 
United States 


A HISTORY OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS, 1783-1952 


Odhams 


Y, 


H. C. ALLEN, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
was engaged for nearly five years in preparing 
this important book. Providing a careful analy- 
tical study and balanced narrative history of 
Anglo-American relations, it is the first major 
work of its kind to be published for forty years, 
and the only one to take into account the vast, 
fundamental changes in the relationship that 
followed America’s gradual move away from 
Isolation to leadership of the Western World. 
7 maps. 45s. net 
**, .. contains much shrewd comment .. . deserves 
a cordial welcome.’-—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
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THE CASTING AWAY OF THE GLOUCESTER, 1682, by 
Gregory Robinson. A list of documents consulted is 
available to readers interested. Printed Sources are : 
Bishop Burnet, History of his Own Time, I, p. 523, 
London, 1724, Ward ; Sir John Dalrymple Bart., 
Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, 1773, The 
Lord Provost’s Letter and Lord Dartmouth’s Letter; 
Sam Weller Singer, F.S.A., Correspondence of Henry 
Hyde Earl of Clarendon, 2 vols., London, 1828, 
contains Sir John Berry’s Narrative ; Tanner’s 
Naval Minutes of Samuel Pepys and Catalogue of 
the Pepysian MSS., Vol. I, Navy Record Society ; 
Lord Braybrooke’s Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence, 
Chandos Library, F. Warne, London ; Arber, Capt. 
John Smith of Virginia Ii, 922 ; Falconer, Marine 
Dictionary, 1789 ; Laird Clowes, The Royal Navy. 
A History, Vol. II ; King’s Regulations and Admiralty 
Instructions, 1913, for Relations of Captain, etc., and 
Pilot. Article 995, etc. ; Admiralty Chart: The 
Outer Gabbard to the Outer Dowsing, 1919 ; H. Muir 
Evans, M.D., A Short History of the Thames Estuary, 
London, Imray Laurie, Norrie & Wilson, N.D. ; 
Wm. Bray, Memoirs of Fohn Evelyn, 1819, 2nd Ed., 
London, H. Colburn Diary March 26th, 1685 ; 
Greenville Collins,.Great Britain’s Coasting Pilot, 
1693 ; H. Muir Evans, The Sandbanks of Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft, Mariners Mirror XV (1929), pp. 
251-270. 


FIGURES ON A WOOLSACK, by Steven Watson. The 
two chief collections are : Lord Campbell, The Lives 
of the Chancellors; J. B. Attlay, The Victorian 
Chancellors, which may be supplemented by Lord 
Birkenhead’s Fourteen Judges. Constitutional points 
may be explored in : W. S. Holdsworth, History of 
English Law ; D. L. Keir and F. H. Lawson, Cases in 
Constitutional Law ; W. C. Costin and J. S. Watson, 
The Law and Working of the Constitution (Documents). 
Among lives of particular Chancellors the following 
may be noted, some for their original matter : A. F. 
Pollard, Life of Wolsey ; H. M. Hyde, Fudge Jeffreys ; 
Roger North, Life of Francis North (containing “ the 
characters of the most eminent lawyers and states- 
men” of the period 1660-1688) ; P. Yorke, Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke; H. Twiss, Lord Eldon ; 
T. Nash, Lord Westbury ; Lord Birkenhead, Life of 
F. E. Smith, Lord Birkenhead and Lord Simon’s 
Autobiography. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


MEYRICK H. CARRE. Reader in Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Bristol. Publications include: Realists 
a Nominalists (1946), Phases of Thought in England 
1949). 


E. E. ¥. HALES. Formerly lecturer in history at Yale 
University ; subsequently Sixth Form master at 
Uppingham School. Author of Pio Nono (1954). 


MARGARET MEDLEY. Assistant in the Chinese Depart- 
ment of the Courtauld Institute of Art, and Assistant 
Guide Lecturer (oriental) at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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A selection from the 37th release of 


DECCA 


long playing ffrr records 





ELGAR 
Concerto in B minor 
for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 61 
Campoli 
with THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult LXT 5014 


RAVEL 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges 
Flore Wend, Suzanne Danco 
Pierre Mollet, Hugues Cuenod, eic. 
with L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
and THE MOTET CHOIR OF GENEVA 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet LXT 5019 


MOZART 
Concerto No. 14 in E flat major 
for Piano and Orchestra, K.449 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
Burleske 


Friedrich Guida 
with THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Anthony Collins LXT 5013 


BEETHOVEN 
Thirty-three variations 
on a waltz of Diabelli, Opus 120 
Wilhelm Backhaus LXT 5016 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD. LONDON, S.W.9 
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GREGORY ROBINSON. Marine painter ; went to seq 
under sail ; Lieutenant R.N.V.R. in the first World 
War. Founding member of the Society for Nautical 
Research. Author of Ships That Have Made History 
(1936). 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1927-38 ; Professor of Byzantine Art 
and History in the University of Istanbul, 1942-45. 
Publications include : The First Bulgarian Empire, 
(1930) ; Byzantine Civilization, (1933) ; The Medieval 
Manichee, (1947) ; A History of the Crusades, vol. I, 
(1951) ; vol. II, (1952) ; vol. III, (1954). 


STEVEN WATSON. Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Senior Lecturer in Modern History. Joint 
author (with W. C. Costin) of The Law and Working 
of the Constitution. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





ANOTHER UNICORN by Elspeth Briggs, is an historical 
romance of the Civil War. Illustrated with woodcuts 
by the author. tos. from any bookseller or the 
Publishers, Alden Press, Binsey Lane, Oxford. 





CURRENT BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. W. Heffer & Sons 
Ltd., 3-4, Petty Cury, Cambridge. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. Lists on English History ; 
Greece and Rome ; London ; Scotland ; Ireland ; 
Russia ; Scandinavia ; Natural History ; others, 
ready, free. Bayliss, 62, Highbury Hill, London, N.s. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
University Extension Summer School 
FOUR COURSES IN LOCAL HISTORY AND LOCAL STUDIES 
At Wye College, near Ashford, Kent 

(1) LOCAL sTuDIES : The Roman Period to the Rail- 
way Age in Kent—studies show- 
ing the development of landscape 
through the ages in _ selected 
districts. 

(30th Fuly—13th August) 

(2) FIELD ARCHAEOLOGY IN EAST KENT, including 
practical work. 

(30th Fuly—13th August) 

(3) SOURCES OF KENT HISTORY—the use of historical 
documents. 

(30th Fuly—6th August) 

(4) HISTORIC DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN KENT— 
studies and visits to significant 
buildings within 20 miles of Wye. 
(6th—13th August) 

Inclusive Fee : £5 10s. od. for one week ; £10 ros. od. 

for two weeks. Full details and application forms 

from the Deputy Director (Ext. Hist. T.), University 

of London, Senate House, W.C.i. 
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COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. 
Specimen bulletin 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt 
Portland St., London, W.1. 
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